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VoL. XXXVII 


The Germ of Improvement Societies 
) HE beginning of fhe improvement 
society is in the home, and its 
success, on a large scale, must 
depend on what it does in and 
for the homes of the land more 
than anything else. If we expect general 
improvement to result from a movement 
which is public in its character, to, the 
neglect of home interests, we will find 
that our superstructure of attempted de- 
velopment falls because of lack of proper 
foundation. 

This does not mean that we are to 
confine our attention or our work to the 
home. It simply means an up-to-date 
application of the old biblical advice about 
making the inside of the vessel clean, feel- 
ing assured that cleanliness at the heart 
of things will make us so dissatisfied with 
uncleanliness everywhere that the outside 
of the vessel will receive the attention it 
demands. Home improvement, indeed, 
always stands for public improvement 
the world over. 

If we look at the public improvement 
question squarely, we must see that it is 
the outgrowth of home improvement. The 
cleaning of the back yard is as good a 
beginning as any. With that in the proper 
condition, we can not be content with 
slovenliness elsewhere about the premises. 
Improvement, once begun, spreads rap- 
idly, until it takes hold of everything with 
which it comes in contact, in the home 
and in the community. 

The unattractive home seldom has a 
flower growing in its yard. But let one 
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flower get a roothold there and straightway 
the ugliness which surrounds it becomes 
so offensively noticeable, by contrast, that 
an effort is made to get rid of some of it 
in a desire to make more congenial quar- 
ters in which the little flower can preach 
its wordless sermon of the gospel of beauty. 
And the moment you begin to do this work 
you have begun at the foundation of the 
great superstructure of all improvement. 
You have solved the question of how to 
begin by simply doing something. “Do 
that which lies nearest thee” would be a 
good motto for the pioneer in improvement 
work. 

The little flower you plant this season 
will as surely prove the advance courier 
of other flowers as the dawn is the herald 
of full day. Give a flower a chance to: 
convert you to its belief in beauty and it 
will do it. All it asks is the chance. I 
have never yet seen a home where the 
work of improvement began with the 
planting of flowers, go back to the old 
order of things, unless circumstances be- 
yond control prevented the continuation 
of the good work. But I have seen men 
who knew no more about flowers than 
about Latin or Greek become so enthusi- 
astic over flowers in one season that the 
next they went about the neighborhood 
gathering up the odds and ends discarded 
from the gardens of their neighbors, and 
out of them they made themselves gardens 
that eclipsed the sources of supply. And 
I have seen, to my delight, that the good 
work thus begun did not confine itself to 
the flower garden. Improvement here sug- 
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gested and advised improvement elsewhere, 
' and the back yard was made .as clean, if 
not as attractive, as the front one. And 
I have been pleased to see that the morals 
of men improved as their homes improved. 
Beauty preaches the eternal fitness of 
things, and a man lacking in moral sense 
would feel so out of harmony with his 
surroundings, if he undertook the making 
of a flower garden, that he would either 
abandon it, or make an effort to put him- 
self in harmony with it. 

I honestly believe that I could do no 
greater kindness to a boy or girl than to 
get them interested in the cultivation of 
flowers. If I could do this I would feel 
that I had given them companions to be 
trusted—safe companions, whose influence 
would always be helpful and uplifting and 
refining. The boy who loves flowers will 
never grow up to bad manhood. A love 
for flowers will crowd out bad thoughts, 
and keep them out. Martin Luther was 
wiser than they gave him credit for being 
when he said that the flower in the window 
kept the devil outside. 

Therefore, I would urge the boys and 
girls, as well as the children of a larger 
growth, to begin the work of improvement 
at home by planting at least a few flowers 
in the yard. But do not be satisfied with 
this. Do what you can to make their sur- 
roundings harmonize with them. You 
may not be able to make any extensive or 
costly improvements, but you can at least 
make things clean and tidy, and cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness. It isn’t so much 
the cost of things that counts as it is the 
condition of things. 

Espen E. REXFORD. 


ae 
A Perspective on Women’s Clubs 


To the inevitable and oft-repeated ques- 
tion, “What are women doing in their 
clubs?” let me answer, broadly and in- 
clusively: They are educating themselves 
to self-conscience and responsibility, civic, 


social, spiritual. “Know thyself” is the 
text before women today, and they are ex- 
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pounding it for themselves by comparison 
with facts rather than traditions. 

Before the advent of women’s clubs all 
standards for women were set by men; 
however volubly women may have passed 
them down from generation to generation. 
Lecturers, writers, physicians, and preach- 
ers to women were, with signal exceptions, 
always men. Women knew themselves 
only as men interpreted them, and it was 
commonly accepted that part of their own 
sex was disbarred. 

In this age of clubs women raise the 
question, Why? and fair inquiry brings 
a broader, truer atmosphere for both men 
and women. The result has been a most 
significant development, namely, the grad- 
ual establishment of an esprit de corps 
among women. By attrition of mind to 
mind and comparison of Why with Where- 
fore, women are discovering that apart 
from sex rivalry, woman is as true and 
kindly to woman as man is to man. 

Moreover, that primal and important 
as the love of man by woman should be, 
it is by no means the all in all, to the ex- 
clusion of all other responsibilities and 
duties in the life of woman in this age, 
even if it may have been so in the remote 
past. In the twentieth century it is not 
vitally essential to devoted wifehood and 
good motherhood that women should 
eschew all other duties in life, especially 
the duty of protecting their own sex in 
common interests or dangers. 

Men, by reason of long-established or- 
ganization, and consequent concerted 
action—social, political, defensive—have 
for ages maintained an admirable esprit 
de corps in all matters of life except sex 
rivalry. They long since realized that 
“Man’s love was of his life a thing apart,” 
but added, “’Tis woman’s whole exis- 
tence.” In both theory and practice this 
may be true—sometimes; but, upon an- 
alysis, it can scarcely be complimentary 
to woman. It leaves her a selfish, satisfied, 
sexual, unthinking animal, while man 
rises to the level of higher affairs and 
broader things and places his sex in the 
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background where it ever properly belongs. 

To the woman’s club movement, then, I 
attribute a great advance in the social 
problem, for, after all, every affair in life, 
even life itself, hinges on the social basis. 
To the proper understanding, then, by 
woman of her relation and responsibility 
to her own sex, and the proper balance 
of her influence for the benefit of hu- 
manity, I consider the woman’s club move- 
ment to be a potent factor and a sure and 
significant developer. 

FaNNIE HuMPHREYS GAFFNEY. 


“— 
The Simple Life in a Commercial Age 

Is it not a truism that contentment is 
based on what one is, rather than what 
one has? Our American ideal, however, 
it would seem, is to have much, rather 
than to be much. ‘True it is, our restless, 
ambitious, acquisitive natures have given 
us the proud position we occupy today 
among the nations, the proud position of 
wealth, power, and progress. We are 
fond of arguing also that it is praise- 
worthy to want, because he who wants 
will strive until he satisfies this want. 
We insist that the more demands we have 
the more activity, work, and invention 
will be set in operation to satisfy these 
demands. And so we will develop and 
progress. But wants have a peculiar way 
of gaining on supply and passing it. 
They always keep ahead of it, and the 
habit of wanting is soon fixed. Say all 
you possibly can in favor of ambition and 
gain. Then think of the characters in 
history, past and current, which you ad- 
mire, the characters which are looked to 
as you long to be regarded. Were these 
not all simple, plain, contented people? 
Be honest with yourself. Would you 


rather go down in history as Demosthenes, 
St. Paul, Dante, Emerson, Whittier, or 
as Napoleon, Rothschild, Rockefeller, 
Morgan, Rhodes? It is hard to answer 
this question frankly, but in answering it 
honestly and really believing in the answer 
is the key to happiness. The unhappy, 


care-burdened rich and mighty themselves 
admit it. 

What can one do to simplify his life? 
It is easy to say simplify it. But what 
must one do or what leave undone? The 
prescription is made up of two principal 
injunctions. First, do only those things 
that are worth while doing, and, second, 
stop comparing yourself with others. 
Modern life is so full of opportunities 
for activity, of what seem like imperative 
demands upon our attention, that, unless 
one is constantly on the watch, he is 
almost certain to dissipate his energy upon 
matters of only passing importance. He 
who would simplify his life must look 
at this life in the long run and decide 
what is worth while. 

One excellent, practical way to attain 
simplicity and beauty is to insist on less 
complexity in the various articles of our 
every-day use. Less complexity means, 
in the first place, more genuineness. A 
Hindoo philosopher recently criticised 
Western civilization. Why, he asked, do 
Anglo-Saxons force the employment of 
eight or ten men in the making of a tin 
cornice to look like brownstone, when 
every one, owner, workman, and passer-by, 
knows it is tin, and when, at the same 
time, it would have required the labor- 
of but three or four men to have put up 
the real stone? Or why, if the owner can 
not get real stone, does he put up an 
imitation which deceives none? If we 
demand that our house furnishings and 
the articles that we use every day be 
made by hand and under humanizing 
conditions, we will do away with a, great 
deal of the evils of manufacturing com- 
plexity and mechanical toil, and go a long 
way toward restoring the individual to 
his rightful place in society. 

It is not easy to simplify the much- 
burdened, complicated life which modern 
civilization seems to have forced upon us. 
And yet, perhaps, the process of cancel- 
latioh may be applied. Many figures and 
equations stretched across a blackboard 
may be reduced into their prime factors 
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and lose nothing by the operation. The 
power that has been scattered into small 
details may be gathered into main chan- 
nels, and, like a number of small streams 
flowing into the bosom of a single river, 
reach its end and even more quickly be- 
cause of the concentration. Simplicity 
is not superficial or shallow. It is a 
grasp of essentials. It represents force 
and insight. 
Louis E. Van NorMAN. 


an al 
Principle in Municipal Government 

Will the city of the near future be 
governed on collectivist or on individu- 
alist principles? We are bound to assume, 
of course, unless democracy is to be de- 
clared a failure, that dishonesty and cor- 
ruption, bribery, the sale and purchase of 
special privileges, as well as the waste 
and inefficiency characteristic of public 
administration, will be eliminated as the 
result of the present interest in municipal 
affairs. Home rule will doubtless be 
placed on a surer foundation than the 
mere grace and pleasure of the legislature. 
Cities will have self-government within 
the proper limits of municipal activity, 
and will be administered by upright and 
competent men. 

With this twofold assumption for the 
premise, the question may well be asked 
whether individualism or collectivism will 
be the underlying principle of the future 
municipal organization. Today the ten- 
dency is, unmistakably, toward what is 
called “municipal socialism.” Even con- 
servative men accept the.doctrine of public 
ownership and operation of public utilities. 
A Republican legislature has just con- 
ferred upon the second city in the United 
States, Chicago, the power to acquire, own, 
and operate her street railways, and the 
exercise of this new power may be decreed 
by the inhabitants of the city at any time. 
What is true of intramural transportation 
is obviously true of gas and electric light- 
ing, of telephones, of power for manufac- 
turing purposes. While state or national 
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socialism may be a remote possibility, 
“municipal socialism” is knocking at the 
door. What should be the position of the 
advanced and public-spirited citizen on 
the question ? 

There is much fallacious talk regarding 
the non-political and non-partisan char- 
acter of municipal issues. In truth, how- 
ever, one’s view of the functions, duties, 
and activities of the municipality is neces- 
sarily determined by his general political 
philosophy. The consistent mdividualist 
deplores present municipal tendencies even 
while recognizing their “naturalness.” 
Flagrant abuses on the part of public 
service corporations, in possession of spe- 
cial franchises, have, he believes, driven 
thousands of “practical” men into the col- 
lectivist camp; but the adoption by the 
same corporations of a policy of reason 
and enlightened self-interest, he is satis- 
fied, would bring the municipalizationists 
sans theory back into the orthodox fold. 

To the consistent individualist official 
monopoly is not the proper remedy for 
the evils of private and unregulated mo- 
nopoly. Where the nature of the industry 
renders competition impossible, econom- 
ically speaking—that is, wasteful and 
therefore injurious to the consumers—the 
individualist accepts the principle of ade- 
quate regulation in the interest of the 
community. Our cities have been im- 
provident, reckless, not to say dishonest, 
in the matter of franchise disposal. No 
compensation has been exacted; few re- 
strictions have been imposed. Because 
this condition has produced intolerable 
abuses, must we jump into the alternative 
of public ownership and operation? What, 
asks the individualist, are the objections 
to a system of regulated private monopoly, 
including a provision for profit sharing 
and preventing the public service corpora- 
tions from pocketing more than a fair 
return on the capital actually invested 
by them? If such a plan would secure 
proper service at reasonable cost to the 
patrons (which is all that competition 
secures in the long run in industries not 
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inherently monopolistic), on what grounds 
could non-socialists reject it in favor of 
publie operation ? 

It is obvious that considerations of this 
kind can not appeal to the logical and 
consistent socialist, who has learned to 
regard municipal ownership as a stepping- 
stone to state and national ownership, and 
who believes that municipal collectivism 
would gradually and surely beget national 
collectivism. Those who demand state 
monopoly of industry and commerce at 
large can not seriously be expected to make 
an exception of municipal public utilities. 


And to them the question as to the future’ 


city presents no difficulty. If socialism is 
the coming system, it will of course extend 
to municipal utilities even where, as in 
Australia, it does not capture them first. 

The citizen in the middle of the road, 
who, in the familiar phrase, “decides each 
question” as to public functions “on its 
merits,” without thought of first prin- 
ciples, will be guided largely by the results 
of experiments now making. He has ac- 
cepted the doctrine that the city is a 
business corporation, and, as such, in need 
of business principles and business meth- 
ods. So far as this doctrine implies 
efficiency, economy, strict responsibility, 
none will quarrel with it. But a business 
corporation may be organized for few 
purposes or for many, and it may do 
everything itself or entrust part of the 
work to be done to an agent or a subor- 
dinate corporation. No simple formula 
will help us to determine the proper policy 
of municipalities toward public utilities. 

We have almost succeeded in separating 
municipal from state and national issues, 
and we elect mayors and councils without 
reference to protection or free trade, the 
currency, and other “political” questions. 
But we are discovering that municipal ad- 
ministration has its own political side, 
which inevitably divides citizens into 
parties and groups. In addition to public 
ownership as opposed to regulated and 
limited private ownership, there is the 
question of the application of the initiative 
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and referendum. Should the representa- 
tive prirc.ple be strictly adhered to in 
municipal affairs, or is it necessary that 
the voters (the stockholders in the corpo- 
ration) should be consulted with regard 
to all legislation of moment? 

The future of the municipality is bound 
up with the future of the state and the 
nation. Our solution of the principal 
problems of local government will depend 
on the view we take of the province of 
government at large and the right relation 
between the individual citizen and the 
body politic. Victor 8S. YARROs. 


al 


The Church and Political Action 

My impression is that the church, as 
an organization, is doing less for direct 
political action than it was doing five 
years ago. The reaction against direct 
ecclesiastical programs in the technical 
matters of government is very evident in 
this country as well as in Germany. In 


my judgment, this is a sound tendency. 
The church can have no political creed. 
It is not equipped for taking sides in such 


matters. No modern social program can 
be extracted from the Bible. The idea 
that Christianity has a substitute for ex- 
pert knowledge in all human affairs is- 
exploded. ‘ 

But something better, deeper, and more 
enduring is done by the church. It is 
inspiring its members to acquire special 
knowledge and skill and devote them to 
the public welfare. Inspiration of con- 
science and sympathy is the social func- 
tion of the church. 

It requires the codperation of thousands 
of specialists to advance social good, and 


’ eodperation is promoted by the spirit of 


Christianity. For example, I think that 
the most significant and hopeful method 
of securing competent and honest city 
aldermen is that employed by the Mu- 
nicipal Voters’ League of Chicago, and 
that movement would have been impossible 
without the moral education given by the 
churches and their ministers. 
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There has been no policy or measure 
which the church has organized or car- 
ried through during the past five years, 
and I hope none will be attempted. We 
have had enough of churches and clergy- 
men dabbling in affairs of state for which 
they had no fitness, and of bishops drilling 
clergy in school policies, and using police 
to suppress heresy. And yet every re- 
ligious man, surely every Christian, has 
been impelled by his faith to devote his 
thought, studies, toil, service to all good 
causes which appealed to him. 

A most hopeful movement is that which 
enlarges the educational function of the 
church, and that which seeks to form a 
system of social ethics which will be 
of some service in helping upright men 
to find their duty under modern con- 
ditions. At the present we have only the 
feeble beginnings of this movement, and 
a more competent and adequate treatment 
awaits the further development of the 
social sciences in the universities and 
elsewhere. 


CHaARLEs R. HENDERSON. 


ae 
The Obstacles to Factory Betterment 

Ideal conditions in a factory would 
mean such sympathetic understanding and 
coéperation between employer and em- 
ployee as exists today between many a 
farmer and his one or two “hired hands.” 
The perfect equality and self-respect of 
both would be preserved, and the product 
of the brain and muscle labor of both 
would be of superior quality. But this 
ideal seems Utopian, when the larger oper- 
ations are considered, although it- may be 
approached. 

Factory betterment as a fad, often with 
a strong advertising tendency on the part 
of the employer, fails of its avowed object, 
because it forgets the innate self-respect 
of the average American worker. Con- 
sider that, from the operatives, frequently, 
have been evolved the superintendents and 
the owners of the best class; and consider 
how these same superintendents and 
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owners would themselves like to be ad- 
vertised and displayed to curious visitors, 
to wear “personally conducted” aprons, to 
have their back yards displayed, and to 
be generally boomed and exploited! There 
is much evidence that the average work- 
man would rather have his self-respect 
with some dirt, than be advertised under 
improved conditions. In this country, 
where every native-born citizen is a po- 
tential president or governor or congress- 
man, and every foreign-born citizen may 


, aspire to a position quite beyond his reach 


in the land of his nativity, this question 
of self-respect is of enormous importance. 
When it is overlooked, there sometimes 
follows great ingratitude for benefits freely 
conferred, and it must be confessed that 
rank ingratitude is found among work- 
peoplé even when self-respect has been 
fully considered. The towel-washing 
strike in Dayton is more than matched by 
a pressmen’s strike in Boston which has 
established their right to spit any place 
they please instead of in the cuspidors 
furnished by the employer. Another body 
of men long treated as equals by their 
employers walked out one day recently 
because important dated work had made it 
impracticable to shut down so that they 
might see a circus parade! 

It is evident that the attempt to estab- 
lish ideal factory conditions must be 
thoroughly unselfish, and the emplover 
must expect ingratitude, by which he 
should not be discouraged. Ingratitude 
and meanness are not entirely absent from 
the business world, and yet the average 
tone of business is far higher than it was 
a score of vears ago. 

With patient effort, and with a constant 
endeavor to educate, the factory improver 
can have reason to be as much encouraged 
as the religious worker. All men do not 
embrace Christianity when it is presented 
to them; yet no one would argue that the 
presentation should therefore cease. In 
the same way the employer whose con- 
science and sense of right has caused him 
to do better for his employees must not 
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be discouraged at some evidences of dis- 
regard and even dislike. His knowledge, 
conscience, and opportunities form his 
responsibilities, and he must not presume 
equal knowledge and conscientiousness 
among all his work-people. That the ap- 
preciation of uplifting betterment effort 
among. those benefited will rapidly grow 
is certain, and this must be the sustaining 
thought of the Christian employer who is 
asking himself the question, “What more 
than wages ?” 

J. Horace McFarLanp. 
all 
Self-Surrender in Art Taste 

Thousands of people who once held 
their noses in the air and sneered “My 
taste is just as good as yours,” are now 
asking, “What shall I do to acquire good 
taste?” Thousands of people who once 
despised manual work of every sort are 
now practising some sort of craft with a 
most promising teachable spirit. Thou- 
sands of people who once never deigned to 
look at nature, never even cared to look 
at her, or who looked only with the eye 
of the hawk and the cat, now see her as 
the fruitful source of suggestion, the foun- 
tain of inspiration, the teacher of truth 
and beauty to those who work in the spirit 
of the artist-craftsman. Thousands who 
in their pride wrapped their robes of self- 
righteousness about them waiting for a 
kingdom of beauty, a city with golden 
streets, a garden of delights watered by 
the river of life, to be revealed to them in 
some future far-off spiritual world, have 
come to see that that kingdom is to come 
on earth, that the will of God is to be done 
on earth as it is in heaven, and that if 
they are the veritable children of the 
kingdom they must throw aside their 
gorgeous wraps and get to work to realize 
the kingdom here and now, in all truth 
and beauty and goodness. 

The universal prevalence of such senti- 
ments, feelings, and convictions will make 
possible beauties now inconceivable in 
American life. 

Henry TuRNER BAILEY. 
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Where Our Ballot and Registration Laws Fail 

Practical experience has demonstrated 
that only by making popular revolution 
cheap and easy can we secure and keep 
good government. Whenever the agents 
of the people misconduct themselves, the 
people must find ready to hand in fair, 
adequate, and simple ballot and registra- 
tion laws a means of repudiating and 
changing their unworthy servants. Per- 
manent reform parties fail, because, in 
time, they are certain to fall into design- 
ing hands. Primaries fail because only 
the good of one party can participate, and 
the good of all parties are needed to over- 
come the bad of all. They are also under 
the control of the party machines, and it 
is futile to expect that a dominant faction 
will ever voluntarily sacrifice a present 
advantage; and, finally, to participate in 
them is to surrender the principle that 
municipal government is not a legitimate 
object of control by national parties. 

The original form of the Australian 
ballot, on which the names of all candi- 


ye are printed alphabetically, by sur- 


names, under the title of the office to be 
filled, is the only ballot that fulfils the 
required conditions. The bastard, ma- 
chine-made blanket ballot, with its party 
emblems, is a device of iniquity for in- - 
iquitous purposes. So, too, a registration 
law which insures great publicity to the 
registration lists, an adequate time before 
each election, is necessary. 

It is ludicrously woeful to think how 
we agonize over various shortcomings of 
municipal and state governments, and over 
sundry questions of national administra- 
tion, while we supinely permit the prime 
organ of expression of the popular will to 
remain in the hands—in a form wholly 
plastic to their purposes—of the most 
evil class of politicians, the ward or 
county “boss.” The readiness with which 
these gentry yield to any temporary meas- 
ure of reform, and the inflexible obstinacy 
with which they oppose any real improve- 
ment in ballot or registration laws is the 
best proof of these assertions—neverthe- 
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less, these must be the root and foundation 
of all true improvement in our political 
conditions. After these, and by means of 
these, comes thoroughgoing civil service 
reform. 

Henry Dicxson Bruns, M.D. 


al 


‘The Development of Church Architecture in 
America 

Church architecture in America in the 
last decade has developed along the line 
of development of church activity. The 
increase in church work of an institutional 
character has brought about the adapta- 
tion of church buildings to the new con- 
ditions. It is no longer possible to plan, 
es a satisfactory church structure, a build- 
ing with but one auditorium, and, perhaps, 
a “prayer-meeting room.” The church 
building of today, whether in city, town, 
or country must have club rooms, parlors, 
kitchen, minister’s office, as well as the 
auditorium for the Sunday services. This 
development of what may be called the 
“contents” of the church has an inevitable 
effect on its exterior design. In villages 
and towns the modern church structure is 
not a square or cruciform building with 
tower or spire, but rather a group of 
buildings, connected in many cases by 
covered cloisters, and giving the architect 
much larger opportunity for artistic treat- 
ment than the older form. City churches, 
restricted as to the amount of land space 
available, have to build many-storied 
parish houses adjoining the churches, de- 
signed to indicate not only their churchly 
origin, but the secular work there main- 
tained. In several recent New York 
examples church and parish rooms are 
combined in one building, the street front 
having the parlors and guild rooms, and 
the auditorium being found on the rear 
of the’ property, entered through a wide 
central hallway. This plan has the ad- 
vantage of permitting the erection in a 
restricted space of a churchly building, 
which, nevertheless, may harmonize ex- 
ternally with the adjacent apartment 
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houses and dwellings. A novel, but ex- 


.ceedingly beautiful, plan has been adopted 


for the new Broadway Tabernacle, the ° 
great Congregational church of New 
York. This has a new site on a corner, 
and is building a large structure with main 
auditorium, chapel, and halls on the 
ground floor and in the basement. A 
massive tower rises over the rear of the 
main structure, and in it, accessible by 
elevators, will be Sunday-school rooms, 
class rooms, library, pastor’s office, sexton’s 
apartments, and the like. The tower has 
been likened to a ten-story office building. 

The Gothic, in its many varieties, re- 
mains the favored architectural style for 
church buildings. In large cities the 
French Gothic is often followed, in excel- 
lent harmony with the French Renaissance 
of dwelling and apartment houses. Some 
recent examples have used the severe Eng- 
lish Gothic, sometimes termed the °Per- 
pendicular, which is a style peculiarly 
suitable for ritualistic organizations. The 
Colonial is used in villages and towns, and 
makes a beautiful frame structure, but is 
hardly suitable for treatment in stone. 
The Romanesque, which is a late develop- 
ment of the Gothic, with rounded instead 
of pointed arches, is much used for stone 
churches. Trinity Church, Boston, re- 
mains, however, the finest example of this 
style in America. Remarkable for the 
good sense shown by its builders is the 
Independent Presbyterian Church of Sa- 
vannah, Georgia. A frame church, built 
like St. Paul’s Episcopal of New York 
after the style of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, London, was destroyed by fire a 
few years ago. An iron and granite build- 
ing replaced it, but the old design was 
almost exactly reproduced, and the church 
is one of the most beautiful buildings in 
that beautiful Southern city. 

Witi1aM T. DEMAREST. 


aT 
Nature Study and Citizenship 


To be born or naturalized into a nation 
is but the beginning of real citizenship. 
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In fact, our common definitions of “citi- 
zen” are either formal and technical or 
are too passive, referring generally to 
possession of rights and privileges of a 
community without clearly specifying the 
grounds upon which rights and privileges 
rest. Dr. Bushee has kindly framed a 
definition for a good citizea—the only 
kind that concerns us at present—as “one 
who creates or conserves the material, 
intellectual or moral values of a commu- 
nity.” Under this definition it is clearly 
the function of nature study to instruct 
the child in the nature values which play 
so important a réle in community life. 
As a people, it seems to me, we have 
not been educated to appreciate the im- 
mense human values represented by nat- 
ural forces in the midst of which we live. 
Consequently we have become careless and 
have allowed them to run to waste or have 
actually destroyed and abused them. The 
home is the heart about which these forces 
focus, but we are fast drifting away from 
it toward the irresponsible tenement sys- 
tem, and the hoodlum and tramp are 
legitimate products of this process. 
Genuine and stable love of home is the 
foundation of citizenship as it is of all 
civic and national life, but in order to 
develop this we must surround the home 
with things for which the child can form 
a genuine affection. Still the home may 
be made a veritable paradise by hired 
labor, without allowing the children to 
take any part in the work, and its features 
may be scarcely appreciated and little 
loved. The highest sentiment will be 
developed in a home in which the chil- 
dren take the liveliest interest and assume 
the largest part of the work of planning 
and upbuilding its comforts and beauties. 
Then, again, it is natural to love our 
own. We do not have the same feeling for 
the homes and possessions of other people 
that we have for our own. This principle 
needs to be more fully recognized in deal- 
ing with children, and it would seem self- 
evident that we can in no surer way lay a 
solid foundation in the sentiments of a 
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child for regard of the rights and property 
of others than by actually giving him the 
opportunity to feel the rights of possession 
himself. And, moreover, a free gift with- 
out effort or interest on the part.of the 
recipient can scarcely be appreciated as a 
possession that one has actually produced 
by his own work. 

The above gives in the fewest possible 
words the fundamental principles of my 
own plan of nature study; and the home 
with its trees and birds and insects, its 
garden and orchard, with the common 
fruits, vegetables and flowers is the nat- 
ural center about which the whole plan 
revolves. This is the real ground upon 
which home and school can heartily unite 
in nature study. 

In developing the. spirit of good citizen- 
ship this plan follows the fundamental 
lines laid down by mankind in establishing 
the essential relations toward nature on 
the one side and toward the social order 
on the other. The effort of the individual 
creates valuable property, and society 
accords to him rights of possession in 
recognition of his world 

The child, between the years from six 
to fifteen, can make his home grounds and 
garden his nature study manual. He can 
care for his animal pets and plant and . 
rear for his very own fruits, flowers and 
vegetables while he makes the practical 
acquaintance of the birds and insects and 
garden fungi which help or hinder him in 
his work. There will be no tendency 
toward hoodlumism or anarchism in this, 
but every step in the work must establish 
the child more and more firmly upon the 
side of law and’ order in the community. 
Can we not hope that nature study may 
thus lay the solid foundations of intelli- 
gent citizenship? C. F. Hopes. 


ee 
Legislation Against Child Labor 


The national movement against the evil 
of child labor has made considerable prog- 
ress during the legislative year recently 
closed. Victories have been won both in 
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- the North and South—in some cases of 
the most substantial character. What, it 
may be asked, is the goal of the reformers 
as regards child labor? Would they abol- 


ish it entirely? If so, in what sense is. 


the term used? What is the limit they 
would impose on employers in ordinary 
industry ? 

It is safe that the reformers’ age limit 
is sixteen years, as in New York. Many 
states.make the limit fourteen, but provide 
for certain restrictions as to hours, educa- 
tion, etc., with regard to children over 
fourteen and under sixteen. It is also 
felt by the reformers that no child under 
sixteen ought to work more than eight 
hours a day, and that night work should 
be prohibited in toto for this class of labor. 

New anti-child labor laws have been 
enacted this year in the following states: 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, North and South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Virginia, Arkansas, and Oregon. 
Other states may have to be added to the 
“list of honor,” but those mentioned have 
taken forward steps which have attracted 
public notice. The Southern acts are in 
the nature of compromises, and leave much 
to be desired; but they are recognized as 
constituting excellent beginnings. Ala- 
bama places the age limit at twelve years. 
South Carolina provides for the same 
limit, but for one year permits employ- 
ment of children of ten. In several South- 
ern states the limit is twelve, but the work 
day for children is fixed at twelve hours. 
In Virginia children under fourteen may 
not work more than ten hours a day. 

Among the most advanced states on the 
child labor question are New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois, and Oregon. Much re- 
mains to be done, however, even in these 
states, in the direction of the proper en- 
forcement of the laws, the education of 
the children and the abolition of night 
work. Thousands of children under the 
legal age limit work under false affidavits 
as to birth, and legislation is being di- 
rected at this form of evasion. 

Certain industries assert that radical 
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child labor legislation forces them out 
of the states enacting it, but this argument 
has little weight either with the reformers 
or with the progressive legislators. The 
achievements of the last two or three years 
seem to justify the prediction that child 
labor will disappear in the United States 
within a short space of time. The active 
agitation of the unions and philanthro- 
pists, warmly supported even by the indi- 
vidualistic press, has borne fruit. 


ha all 


Taxation of Special Franchies 

Reversing the decision of the court of 
the second instance, the New York court 
of appeals has unanimously affirmed the 
constitutionality of the law providing for 
the taxation of “special franchises” (priv- 
ileges to use’the public highways, streets, 
ete.) as real estate. This decision is of 
national importance, since many states are 
certain to follow New York’s example and 
add to their tax schedules the value of the 
special franchises. 

The court seems to have considered 
every question raised by the cases. First, 
is this species of property taxable at all, 
where the municipalities in granting the 
franchises failed to provide for taxation, 
or provided for the payment of compensa- 
tion in some other form? Yes, says the 
court. It is not necessary that the or- 
dinance should provide for taxation. As 
a matter of law, no municipality has the 
power to withdraw property from the tax- 
ing power of the state, or to decree that it 
shall be free for all time from the common 
burden which all property has to bear. 
The fact that municipalities exact compen- 
sation from franchise-owning corporations 
has no bearing on the question. This 
compensation is payment for the privilege 
granted, and is not different from com- 
pensation for any other property acquired 
from private interests. The man who pur- 
chases a house or a piece of personal prop- 
erty pays taxes; why should not a corpo- 
ration owning a special franchise—which 
possesses market value, which can be sold, 



































which yields profit—be exempt’ from 
taxation ? 

The next important question is: How 
is this property to be assessed, and by 
whom—by the local authorities or by the 
central board of taxation? The New York 
law, in its present form, provides that the 
franchises shall be assessed by the state 
board of tax commissioners. Is this a vio- 
lation of the home-rule principle? Is it 
not a fundamental Anglo-American doc- 
trine that taxes must be levied by locally 
elected officials? The court of appeals 
finds that the legislature had the power 
to place the duty of assessing the new 
species of property, which was not local 
and which had never been taxed, on the 
state board. Local assessment would have 
made uniformity quite impossible, and 
conflict and confusion might have fol- 
lowed. This part of the opinion is perhaps 
rather strained. At any rate, the tendency 
is toward local assessments—home rule in 
taxation—and the abolition of state boards 
of taxation and equalization. The approval 
of the principle of the law is hailed with 
satisfaction in civic and reform circles. 
Tax-dodging is one of the principal counts 
of the reform indictment against public 
service corporations. 


all 
Co-operation of Civic Societies 

A recent census of the organizations in 
Cook County, Illinois, devoted to some 
phase of civic betterment, as that phase 
is generally understood, revealed the fact 
that there were more than 342 such so- 
cieties within the county limits. This 
condition in and around Chicago may be 
somewhat exceptional, but it may be sug- 
gested here that a similar census of other 
urban centers will doubtless reveal the 


same overlapping and duplication of scat- ° 


tered efforts in behalf of a common cause. 
The lesson of the Cook county census made 
by the American League for Civic Im- 
provement was so obvious that a Cook 
County Civic Council was soon organized 
to serve as a clearing-house for such in- 
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terests, a bureau of information, a coér- 
dinating factor for the accomplishment 
of common purposes as occasion arises. 
In New York, San Francisco, and Dallas, - 
Texas, the same kind of codperation has 
been taken up. In Dixon, Illinois, im-— 
provement work is directed by a council 
representing the various women’s clubs. 
Here seems to be the line of least resis- 
tance along which practical codperation 
may be secured for local purposes. 

Turning to the improvement organ- 
izations whose membership is national, 
a classification is of itself sufficient 
argument to prove the desirability of 
codperation. 


Arts and Crafts.—Industrial Art League. 

Civic Functions of the Church.—Na- 
tional Federation of Churches. 

Libraries and Museums.—American Li- 
brary Association. 

Municipal Art.—Architectural League 
of America. American Institute of Ar- 
chitects. National Sculpture Society. 

Municipal Reform.—National Munici- 
pal League. American Society of Mu- 
nicipal Improvements. League of Ameri- 
can Municipalities. National Civic Service 
Reform Association. 

Parks and Outdoor Art.—American 
Park and Outdoor Art Asosciation. Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary American Park and Out- 
door Art Association. 

Preservation of Nature and’ Historic 
Places.—American Scenic and Historic 
Preservation Society. American Onitholo- 
gists’ Union. Bird Protective Society of 
America. Wild Flower Preservation So- 
ciety. American Forestry Association. 
National Irrigation Association. 

Public Recreation.—American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Physical 
Education. 

Rural Improvement.—National Grange. 
Farmers’ National Congress. National 
Good Roads Association. American Road 
Makers. 

Sanitation—American Public Health 
Association. Women’s Health Protective 
Association. 

School Extension.—Conference of East- 
ern Public Education Associations. 

Social Settlements.—College Settle- 
ments Association. 

General Technical and Special Class 
Organizations.—American Institute for 
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Social Service. American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. American 
Economic Association. American Social 
Science Association. American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching. 
Congress of Mothers. Chautauqua Insti- 
tution. General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. General Alliance of Workers with 
Boys. National Education Association. 
National Council of Women. National 
Consumers’ League. National Conference 
of Charities and Correction. Religious 
Education Association. 


Many of these societies have been work- 
ing out the codperative idea for a number 
of years, in exchange of information, 
reference of inquiries, etc., by officials at 
the various headquarters, besides formally 
recognizing local bodies as “affiliated” so- 
cieties. Moreover, codperation, affiliation, 
or federation is a perennial topic for dis- 
cussion at national conventions from year 
to year. In no small number of the or- 
ganizations the most active workers are 
identical, and the support of this class of 
societies appeals to many of the same 
people over and over again. Various plans 
of union have apparently failed of accep- 
tance since each society is naturally 
anxious to preserve that identity which 
has cost much labor and sacrifice. Lat- 
terly, the idea of an alliance of societies 
touching municipal activities in particular 
has gained considerable headway, because, 
without too rigid a classification, there is 
distinet common ground to work on and 
the advantages of concentration of effort 
are plain. To this end Mr. Charles Mul- 
ford Robinson’s outline of a “Civie Al- 
liance,” resulting from the favor accorded 
to the general idea at the last convention 
of the American Park and Outdoor Art 
Association, has constituted an important 
contribution. 

Another method of securing practical 
coéperation has been developed through 


the association of leading spirits in the 
various organizations as members of sec- 
tions or advisory councils of the American 
League for Civic Improvement. Here the 
grouping has been by subjects, or objects— 
as you please—and the service of experts 
and prepagandists to a sort of clearing- 
house for needs reported from any quarter 
is quite as much as service to the special 
organization represented. It will be good 
news to the friends of civic betterment to 
know that special committees are at work 
upon a plan for uniting forces, to be sub- 
mitted to the conventions of the American 
Park and Outdoor Art Association and the 
American League for Civic Improvement 
this summer. 

Experience seems to show that the line 
of cleavage between organizations will 
ultimately divide them into technical and 
educational classes. Professional consid- 
eration, obviously enough, will account for 
and sustain associations of experts of all 
kinds. The associations whose chief object 
is the education of people locally and 
nationally along improvement lines have 
a different proposition to handle. In 
addition to the codperative tendencies 
noted, significance attaches to the fact 
that such an institution as Chautauqua, 
experienced for more than a quarter of a 
century in promoting the cause of popular 
education, is willing to give the benefit 
of her experience and her machinery to 
what is termed the civie betterment move- 
ment. The “Civie Institute” at Chau- 
tauqua during the week of July 12-18, and 
this special “civics number” of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, supplementing the read- 
ing series of the past year and forecasting 
in a measure the civics series of the year 
to follow, it+is hoped, may be useful in 
fostering codperative sentiment and prac- 
tice among civic societies. 

Frank CHAPIN Bray. 
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For a More Beautiful St. Louis 


BY LOUIS E. FAN NORMAN 


NLY two or three years ago 
we were a big, dirty, overgrown 
town. Today, after the Fair 
agitation and the work of the 
Civic Improvement League, we 
are beginning to have a real civic con- 
sciousness, and to aspire to be clean 
morally and physically.” In these words 
Mr. Pierre Chouteau, one of St. Louis’s 
most prominent citizens, a son of one of 
the most notable figures in the history of 
the city and the entire Louisiana Pur- 
chase, sums up the impetus given to the 
municipal life of the Missouri metropolis 
by the developments of the past two years. 

St. Louis is rapidly finding herself. A 
big, leisurely Southern town, with all the 
characteristics of such a town—buildings 
of an obsolescent architecture; streets a 
sea of mud or a cloud of dust, according 





to the season, and always littered with 
rubbish; no parks worth the name, hos- 
telries of the ante-bellum type, and a rail- 
road station which was an architectural 
monstrosity—a few years have witnessed 
the birth of a civic consciousness and 
pride which are now evident to even the 
casual visitor, and which are giving to 
the city fine new modern buildings, ‘clean 
streets, good hotels, and one of the most 
commodious and handsome railroad sta- 
tions in the country. 

St. Louis now realizes that she is the 
center of the great Southwest; that she 
stands leader, with all the privileges and 
responsibilities of leadership, of the entire 
Louisiana Purchase, and that there is no 
center of population, from San Francisco 
to Pittsburg, and from New Orleans to 
Chicago, to dispute this leadership. 














The world is, moreover, coming to call: 
St. Louis understands that she must clean 
house. If the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition should prove a complete financial 
failure, it would still have justified its 
existence by the impulse given to muni- 
cipal pride and to the public beauty idea 
in St. Louis. President Francis believes 
that the Exposition will be characterized, 
in far greater degree than has any other, 
by its attention to educational and uplift 
ideas. This uplift sentiment, crystallized 
in the Model City, will be one of the 
distinguishing features of the fair, he 
declared to the writer. It is hoped that 
this model city, as suggested and worked 
out by Mr. Albert Kelsey, of Philadelphia, 
will fitly represent the “improvement” 
sentiment so widespread throughout the 
country, and so strong in St. Louis itself. 

The exhibit will be located near one 
of the main entrances to the grounds, 
and a number of the permanent features 
of the exposition, as the fire department 
and the hospital, will be located and 
operated in close connection with the 
Model City. The whole exhibit will be 
operated under the direction of the de- 
partment of social economy, of which Mr. 
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Howard J. Rogers is chief. The entire 
exposition management are most cordial 
in their interest in the exhibit. 

During the past month the final ar- 
rangements were made by the World’s Fair 
authorities for this municipal improve- 
ment exhibit, or Model City, as it is popu- 
larly known. Mr. Kelsey, who is now at 
work upon the working drawings, reports 
that the site is one of the best on the 
grounds, being within a hundred yards 
of the main entrance and the main axis 
of the exhibition, which is six hundred 
feet wide, and directly opposite one 
end of the Intramural Railroad, its prin- 
cipal station forming the official entrance 
to the municipal exhibit. 

A town hall, municipal hospital, public 
bath house, railroad station, restaurant, 
model drugstore, etc., are among the prin- 
cipal units. The outdoor features will 
include collections of street fixtures and 
units in park equipment, while negotia- 
tions are at present under way for the 
importation of a large portion of the Dres- 
den municipal exhibit, which opened on 
May 24, and is the first purely municipal 
exhibit ever held. 

As a stimulus to municipal activity the 
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Model City will no doubt have a wide 
influence. Delays and other discourage- 
ments have shaped and strengthened the 
design, so that the start already made 
promises better results than could have 
been obtained had one of the former 
schemes been carried out. It is to be an 
object lesson in municipal administration 
and city equipment. Many mecheuical 
devices will be shown, and the commercial 
side will be exemplified. 

The conception of development rather 
than finished result is the prime idea of the 
exposition. In the phrase of the director 
of exhibits, the fair is to be “an encyclo- 
pedia of society.” It will show processes 
rather than products, and color and mo- 
tion rather than still life and finished 
states. It will not pay so much attention 
to the big machines and great array of 
figures as to advance in living conditions. 
St. Louis wants to show herself an ex- 
ample of such advance. 

The necessity for “brushing up” is, in 
the opinion of many prominent St. Louis- 
ans, the great benefit which the city will 
derive from the fair. “I would much 
prefer to give outright the sum I would 
spend at the fair and more,” said F. M. 
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Crunden, superintendent of the public 
library, to the writer, “but the activity and 
setting in order necessitated by the com- 
ing exposition has been of much greater 


benefit. We had to spend either money 
or effort. I am glad we were forced to 
spend the effort.” 

The fair agitation furnished splendid 
soil for the formation, a little over a year 
ago, of the Civic Improvement League 
of St. Louis. Citizens realized that some- 
thing must be done, and that at once, to 
make the city presentable. Besides, the 
improvement idea was in the air. A num- 
ber of choice spirits, already awakened to 
the improvement agitation, several of them 
connected with the American League for 
Civic Improvement, brought about the 
formation of the helpful local organization. 

The work of the Civic Improvement 
League has already been described more 
than once in the pages of THE CHavTav- 
QuAN. It is a business organization, doing 
its work purely on a business basis, with 
a paid secretary and solicitor, and appeal- 
ing successfully for support to the wealth 
and influence of the city. By the accom- 
plishments of its comparatively short life 
it has taught the St. Louis business man 
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that cleanliness and public beauty pay 
dividends. It has taken the work of 
improvement in all its details completely 
in hand. So thoroughly has it made good 
its claim to be working for the benefit of 
the whole city that it is now a matter of 
pride with all citizens to wear its neat 
button of membership. The personnel of 
its officiary and general membership shows 
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most of the well-known and influential 
people of the city. The World’s Fair 
officials are in full accord with its work. 

Among the distinct accomplishments 
of the Civic Improvement League during 
the first year of its history, which closed 
on March 4, 1903, are: 

1. Assistance to the citizens’ move- 
ment which,sc 2ured for, the exposition site 
the Carnegie Library. 

2. Almost complete enforcement of 
the ordinance for wide tires of vehicles, 
and against bill-boards and overhanging 
signs. 

3. Persuading street railroads to adopt 
the “U-shaped” or grooved rails on all 
paved streets. 

4. The providing of neat, serviceable 
rubbish boxes on the streets. 

5. The establishment of six public 
playgrounds and a number of children’s 
gardens in the crowded sections. 

6. A series of popular educational lec- 
tures on public beauty and sanitary sub- 
jects by such authorities as Professor 


Charles Zueblin, of the University of 
Chicago; Mr. Albert Kelsey, superinten- 
dent of the public improvement. exhibits 
at the fair; Mr. J. Horace McFarland, of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, president of 
the American League for Civic Improve- 
ment; these supplemented by illustrated 
lectures on local conditions by Mr. D. M. 
Hazlett, of .St. Louis. 

7%. The appointment and maintenance 
of women sanitary inspectors; two ap- 
pointed by the league and three appointed 
by the city on the recommendation of the 
league, to see to the proper removal of 
garbage, particularly in the congested 
districts. The chairman of the sanitary 
committee has taken up the matter of 
appointing a tenement house commission, 
a project in which the mayor is very much 
interested. 

8. The junior civic work among the 
children in codperation with the board of 
education. 

9. The appointment of the Kings- 
highway commission. 

After a year’s activity had convinced 
St. Louis that the improvement league 
was in the field to stay, and that it was 
doing a thorough and much needed work, 
the city authorities were persuaded at the 
suggestion of the league officials that the 
systematic improvement of the old Kings- 
highway as the backbone of the city park 
system was a much needed reform. This 
resulted in the appointment, by the mayor 
and municipal assembly, of a commission 
known as the Kingshighway commission, 
which has recently issued a full report. 
The purpose is to develop the old colonial 
road known as the Kingshighway (which, 
in the old days, divided the domain of 
the French king from that of the munici- 
pality), to tie together all the parks of 
the city in one system. The road crosses 
all the boulevards and fine avenues of com- 
munication, and will unite Carondelet, 
Forest, and O’Fallon Parks and Bellefon- 
taine and Calvary Cemeteries, making a 
very extensive park system. After organ- 
izing, the commission employed a land- 























The report of this 
architect shows a fine plan for the widen- 
ing of the thoroughfare, the erection of 
bridges, viaducts, statues, and rest rooms, 


scape architect. 


and systematic “side planting.” This 
report is now before the municipal 
assembly. 

A unique and significant development 
of the work of the league has been its 
enlisting the children af St. Louis in an 
enthusiastic campaign to keep the city 
clean. The general outline of this plan 
was given in THe CnavutTauguan for 
June. A booklet giving all the city or- 
dinances relating to improvement and 
clean streets has been issued as “A Manual 
of the Junior Civic League.” The little 
people have taken a strong hold, and are 
even finding it an interesting part of their 
school course. Mr. N. J. Stevens, one of 
the principals, has succeeded in having 
the idea worked out into a junior civics 
program for the public schools. The 
Engelman Botanical Club, with the Shaw 
Garden to reinforce it, has joined in offer- 
ing prizes and issuing helpful and sugges- 
tive literature. 

This Engelman Botanical Club and the 
Shaw Botanical Garden, founded by the 
late Henry Shaw, are a feature of St. 
Louis life which makes for betterment in 
a peculiarly effective way. The Engelman 
Club was founded to demonstrate that 
“one of the first duties of ewery citizen 
of a large ¢ity ought to consist in counter- 
acting the city influence, and to aid in 
bringing as much as can be brought of 
the fields and woods into the city.” The 
gardens themselves are among the finest 
in the country, and Dr. Trelease, the di- 
rector, has made many contributions to 
landscape and formal gardening. But it 
is the public spirit of the association which 
is most notable. Lectures are given 
weekly on nature study and public art, 
and prizes offered to adults and children 
to stimulate interest in public beauty. 

The active workers of the league are 
now devoting their attention to the public 
playground enterprise, originally under- 
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taken in codperation with the Vacation 
Playgrounds Association, and the chil- 
dren’s gardens. The owners of vacant 
lots have generally been quite willing to 
let the league workers clean up their idle 
property and make it into breathing and 
play spots for the children of the slum 
districts. Three playgrounds have already 
been opened, with swings, benches, and 
other apparatus, and three more are 
planned for the coming year. Last season 
about twelve hundred dollars were spent 
on these grounds and an equal amount 
was donated to the playground committee 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Dwight 
F. Davis in material and labor. The 
average attendance was eight hundred a 
day. Shower baths, which proved very 
popular, were established in connection, 
and, for next season, circulating libraries 
are planned. Miniature library buildings 
will be erected, and the Engelman Botan- 
ical Club has agreed to plant vines and 
trees about these structures. The labor 
unions of the city also have promised 
codperation. 

The gardens have been opened prin- 
cipally under the direction of the sanitary 
committee of the league, with the purpose 
of demonstrating to the people of the 
locality the possibilities of making their 
own homes more attractive, and also as 
recreation spots for the children. Much 
interest is manifested by the people them- 
selves. The writer saw three women and 
a number of children busily engaged in 
raking and sweeping a much littered lot, 
the women having left their families for 
a whole day out of pure good will to 
help the neighborhood. 

Besides the projects already mentione1, 
the league is actively interested at pres- 
ent in the agitation to secure the depres- 
sion of the tracks of the Wabash and Rock 
Island Railroads, as they enter the city 
from the west, so that the “concession 
tract” of the fair, which is a beautiful 
section naturally, will not be spoiled for 
the visitors. 

The signs of better things are evident 
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CLEANING UP AN OLD KOT FOR A GARDEN 


everywhere in St. Louis. For nearly a 
century she was a straggling town with no 
principal street; now she is developing a 
real thoroughfare in Olive street. Many 
beautiful residences are rising in the park 
sections, and, with their fine natural 
settings, Vandeventer Place, Westmore- 
land Place, Horton Terrace, and Port- 
land Place are conspicuous for their ap- 
propriate and elegant appearance. All 
over the city streets are being improved. 
Right by the side of the venerable court- 
house, from the steps of which the slave 
girl of “The Crisis” was sold, new street 
paving and modern office buildings are 
showing how the city has awakened. In 
anticipation of the coming of the visitors 
next year the shop fronts of the business 
streets are being remodeled and taking 
on a permanent modern character. There 
is noticeable a more metropolitan air with 
the well-dressed people on the business 


-the “boodler.” 


streets, and the Oklahoma farmer, the 
“plantation nigger,” and the “government 
mule” no longer form the predominating 
features of the municipal landscape. 
Already the town seems to be interested 
in making things better. The policemen 
are really zealous in aiding the campaign 
of the improvement league; the German 
press is swinging the great Teutonic con- 
tingent in favor of betterment; even the 
brewers are spending lavishly to better 
living conditions. The courageous circuit 
attorney keeps up his fusillade against 
St. Louis now only needs 
a municipal art society like those which 
have rendered such splendid service in 
New York, Chicago, and Baltimore. 
Before many years, under the influence 
of the impetus given by the present awak- 
ening, St. Louis may find herself a very 
creditable copy of the Model City which 
she will show to the world next year. 














O build new towns or sections of 
towns in model form is no longer 
considered very difficult or un- 
common. But to reshape, to re- 
form in the unhackneyed sense of 

the term, to provide for growth on model 
lines, staggers many a community which 
has longings for improvement. The plans 
in process for Chautauqua, New York, 
deal with one of those places which seem 
to have “just growed,” and therein lies 
their practical value as an object lesson. 
Chautauqua through its thirty years has 
had many additions to the original plot 
which marked its first limits. Like the 
additions to a city, these have been laid 
out separately and to meet the immediate 
needs. One general plan did not prevail 
because the Institution, originally started 
for Sunday-school purposes only, rapidly 
outgrew the original plan until it has 
developed into an organization devoted to 
popular education in the widest sense of 
the term. 

A summer camp-meeting site, changed 
into a permanent community, in turn now 
annually adapts itself to the needs of a 
large summer city. In this peculiar and 
in many respects ideal spot many physical 
difficulties have been encountered. Cer- 
tain topographical advantages of shore 
line, groves and ravines have persisted out 
of sheer force of nature, but they contrast 
sharply with huddled houses, disregard of 
principles of grouping or open spaces, and 
lack of architectural ideals. It is safe 
to say that neither in public edifices or 
private homes has there ever been during 
thirty years of building that conscious ap- 
preciation of or regard for the picture 
value of the place as a whole, which is the 
essence of the modern civic improvement 
creed. 

The plot of Chautauqua contains at the 
present time about two hundred acres. In 
the community there are some five hun- 
dred dwellings and twenty public build- 
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ings. The summer residents number about 
ten thousand, and there is a transient pop- 
ulation of over forty thousand during two 
months of the season each year. 

The problem of remodeling such a town, 
or rather providing for the future of such 
a growing community, has not been taken 
up from the revolutionary or destructive 
point of view. Chautauqua will not: be 
rebuilt at once. Fundamentally, the plan 
for making a model out of Chautauqua 
consists of the adoption of a design to 
which readjustment, regrouping, and new 
building may contribute in the course of 
years. 

“Chautauqua for the Next Fifty Years” 
is the popular phrase which characterizes 
this movement. Its success depends upon 
the continuous codperation of householders 
and Chautauqua authorities. The fact 
that the plans reproduced herewith inter- 
fere with the present position of only 
three private houses in the whole plot 
shows what can be done by expert design- 
ers, while the enthusiastic codperation of 
householders and authorities in promoting 
such improvement assures the establish- 
ment of a permanent model community—. 
an appropriate home for an organization 
such as Chautauqua Institution, commit- 
ted to popular education. 

It should be understood that the diaw- 
ings accompanying this article present 
models capable of modification as details 
come to be considered from year to year. 
To give a detailed ground plan of the 
work at this time is physically impossible. 
The views serve to indicate the ultimate 
grouping of public buildings. The plan 
utilizes permanent structures already ex- 
isting and provides for others that shall 
eventually replace structures which have 
been standing in some cases for twenty-five 
years or more, now worn out and inade- 
quate to accommodate the growing com- 
munity. The drawings also indicate the 
establishment of approaches, driveways, 
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FORMAL ENTRANCETO CHAUTAUQUA 


The new Pier House, and Angelus (bell Tower. 




















park areas and the like, all calculated to 
emphasize the natural advantages and 
preserve the rural character of the place. 
It may be said that the improvement 
scheme will be formally inaugurated by 
the laying of the cornerstone of the new 
Hall of Philosophy during the season this 
summer, although minor evidences of the 
plan may be noted in the removal of nu- 
merous small buildings from park spaces, 
the removal of unsightly electric wire 


poles, the cutting of shrubbery which ob- . 


structed views instead of giving shade, 
the recommendation of color schemes for 
house painting, etc. 

While marble and stone have long been 
considered the permanent substances to be 
used in the erection of public buildings, 
the advancement of recent years in regard 
to building material has shown ‘that it is 
possible to achieve the artistic effect and 
even greater permanence through the use 
of the combination of metal and cement 
and similar material. In its work the 
Institution has always been committed to 
the mission of bringing to the greatest 
number of people at the smallest possible 
expense those things which go to make up 
the better side of life. So in the future 
growth of the physical side the plan is to 
secure the result of permanence and ar- 
tistic effect with reasonable expense, to 
take advantage of the beautiful things 
which nature has provided, and demon- 
strate as far as possible things which are 
within the reach of any community which 
is determined and willing to spend the 
energy necessary to produce a thoughtful 
result. Sculpture and other expensive 
effects must necessarily enter into the 
plans of any comprehensive civic under- 
taking, but for these it is necessary usually 
to rely upon private gift rather than public 
subscription. 

So comprehensive and practical a plan 
for improvement carries on its face the 
evidence of expert work, and Chautauqua 
is exceedingly fortunate in having secured 
the service not only of a civic architect, 
but of a landscape architect and of a 
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sculptor who have taken the keenest inter- 
est in working together to thus enlarge . 
Chautauqua’s educational value to the 


people. 


REPORTS OF EXPERTS TO THE CHAUTAUQUA 
COMMISSION ON PUBLIC ART AND 
ARCHITECTURE 


In pursuance of an action of the trustees 
of Chautauqua Institution the above com- 
mission was organized in October, 1902, 
for the purpose of devising means for 
guiding the growth of Chautauqua. Ex- 
perts were consulted, and, after careful 
examination, the following reports were 
presented by those to whom has been 
committed the preparation of the plans. 


CIVIC ARCHITECT 


The history of Chautauqua is that of 
almost thirty years of successful endeavor 
and a steadily increasing influence in the 
cause of public education. Earnestness 
of purpose has always kept before 1ts work- 
ers a joy in the relation which has existed 
between the modesty of the means and the 
high character of the work accomplished, 
but the trustees felt that the time had come 
when the increasing architectural demands 
of the Assembly should be met in a manner 
befitting the victorious power of the In- 
stitution. This suggested a broad and 
comprehensive plan organizing the old 
property on functional lines and capable 
of indefinite extension without demolition ; 
a tangible ideal of beautiful surroundings 
toward which Chautauqua should gradu- 
ally conform, and an educational example 
which would later bear fruit in the local 
civic endeavors of visitors and students. 

The drawings in competition were re- 
ceived and the award made late in Decem- 
ber, 1902. The architect has been fortu- 
nate in having Mr. Warren H. Manning, 
of Boston, a landscape architect of na- 
tional reputation, and Mr. J. Massey 
Rhind, of New York, the well-known 
sculptor, associated with him. His orig- 
inal scheme has been largely adhered to, 
though during the work of the past six 
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months it has been much elaborated. 

Briefly, the property will be bisected by 
two broad avenues, one leading from the 
steamboat wharf up to the entrance at the 
back of the grounds, and the other running 
along the high ground at right angles to 
it, and the whole 185 acres to be engirdled 
by a boulevard. Thus, the present student 
population of ten thousand is provided for, 
and an arterial system is created, which 
will lend itself to the future wants of a 
much larger community. 

The grounds are divided into centers, 
representing the different departments of 
the Institution, the intellectual quarter 
being adjacent to Vincent Square, the As- 
sembly Green, and the Round Table, while 
the athletic quarter adjoins the lake, 
thereby providing for aquatic sports. The 
Arts and Crafts Village is isolated, and the 
College Department is grouped about a 
campus in yet another quarter; the resi- 
dential district alone being scattered over 
the entire property. At the extreme end 
of Assembly Point will be the Angelus 
Tower, with the old chimes in the new 
belfry. Connected with it and forming 
a focal point, either as seen from the lake 
or as the terminus of one of the principal 
vistas, will be a pier house of a character 
befitting the official entrance to the As- 
sembly grounds. In it will be a great 
waiting-room, various offices,a large lunch- 
room, and, above, an open promenade and 
shelter isolated from the hurry and turmoil 
on the pier and road. 

The visitor landing here will find that 
in growth has been preserved and strength- 
ened the sentiment that association and 
history have given to Chautauqua, and 
that newer forms have only added em- 
phasis to a spirit that stays in the memory 
of the countless thousands who have 
shared it. 

From Miller Park he will pass by the 
great Stairway to Vincent Square, which 
is the center of the civic scheme. From 
here, wherever he turns he will find the 
impress of this local sentiment; the As- 
sembly Green, the Round Table, the 


Golden Gate, the Athenian Watchfires— 
the very names have their local meaning, 
and wherever a bit of sculpture gives. 
accent, it, too, will be part of Chautauqua, 
full of a meaning in its relation to 
its surroundings which would be lost 
elsewhere. 

In this development a threefolf effort 
is bent toward a single end, through archi- 
tecture, landscape architecture, and sculp- 
ture. The actual work will begin with the 
realignment of roads, tree planting, and 
the construction of a new Hall of Philos- 
ophy and a memorial gallery and library,. 
and some lesser units. 

Preliminary drawings of other impor-- 
tant buildings have been made in connec-- 
tion with the work on the general plan. 
Among these is the new amphitheater,. 
which will seat seven thousand people, the 
administration building, which is to stand 
before it, and the curved arcade building, 
which will provide for the markets and 
other shops, with offices for professional 
men above. The hotel takes its place in 
the plan naturally, and provides for many 
more rooms with views of the lake than 
in the old structure, while a diagonal ave-. 
nue leads directly from this court to Vin- 
cent Square, giving the guests a view of 
the great amphitheater as a focal point in 
the distance. In fact, the dome of the 
amphitheater is the center or focal point 
of the entire Institution, and from Vincent 
Square an avenue radiates directly to the 
college settlement. 

In all this work one condition has been 
rigidly observed. The natural glory of 
Chautauqua, its singularly fortunate to- 
pography, its three deep, well wooded 
ravines, and its magnificent trees were to- 
be preserved uninjured. No plan, how- 
ever interesting as a project, could be con- 
sidered which failed to accept this condi- 
tion. It has been accepted, and not as a 
restriction, but as an opportunity. In 
time some grading will be imperative, but 
in preparation for this young trees are to 
be planted on mounds or in depressions, 
as may be necessary, and as the old trees. 











THE WATER APPROACH TO THE HALL OF PHILOSOPHY 





fall or die these will be ready to take their 
place, and grading can be accomplished 
without danger to them. To still further 
safeguard the rural character of the com- 
munity the regulation as to the spacing 
of cottages will be strictly enforced and 
the congestion existing at several points 
will be alleviated. This, one of the serious 
difficulties of the situation, has been ren- 
dered more easy of solution by the almost 
universal and enthusiastic support of the 
entire community. Lastly, and to the 
same end, hardy flowering shrubs planted 
along the property line and at other points 
will give a succession of blossoms through- 
out the season, adding to the seclusion and 
keeping Chautauqua forever an inviolate 
part of nature, consecrated to the highest 
aims of man, sheltered by flowers on the 
one hand and on the other looking forth 
on the purity and freshness of the open 
lake. 

In the preparation of the design ac- 
knowledgment of valuable assistance is 
due to William G. Tachau, Wetherill P. 

> Trout, William Charles Hays, and Albert 
W. Barker. ALBERT KELSEY. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Upon the first plan of Chautauqua, as 
outlined in THe CHautauguan of July, 
1902, there appears, in common with the 
proposed new plan, ample and clearly de- 
fined central open spaces for large congre- 
gations, with direct approaches that do 

wnot climb straight up the bluff, as upon 
sproperty acquired later, but pass-by easy 
“grades diagonally to the upland. 

The new plan adopts the best features of 
earlier designs, including the reserved 
common land along shore and in ravines. 
It provides at the same time for the special 
needs that have come from the rapid 
growth of recent years, and makes ample 
provision for future growth and develop- 
ment. The new plan recognizes the sec- 


tions for special purposes that are more 
or less clearly defined on the ground as 
important parts of the logical and natural 
ramifications of a great and growing in- 
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stitution, and they are frankly accepted 
where the location provides suitably for 
present needs and future expansions. 


‘These would include sections for arts and 


crafts, academic, athletic, residential, and 
hotel purposes. 

The removal of the great amphitheater 
is a necessity in order that it may be more 
in line with principal approaches, be on 
a plaza where great audiences can be ac- 
commodated without interference with the 
spirit of greater consecration and concen- 
tration that will surround the Hall of 
Christ, the Hall of Philosophy, the inter- 
vening square, and, in nature’s cathedral, 
the woods close at hand. Broad passage- 
ways are provided for between these two 
great squares, and direct avenues of ap- 
proach from several important centers to 
the great plaza. With all these changes 
there will be comparatively little dis- 
turbance of existing conditions.’ 

The greatest advantage that would grow 
out of the acceptance and execution of this 
plan would be its educational value to 
those who go to Chautauqua. The adop- 
tion of a plan having definite ends in view, 
in which all details have been carefully 
considered, and toward the ultimate com- 
pletion of which all work will be directed, 
ought to be and will be a revelation and 
inspiration to every student and every 
visitor within the gates. To be of the 
greatest value the plan must be so placed 
before them that they will have a clear 
conception of what it means, and it must 
be at all times made clear to them why 
and how the work that they can see under 
way upon the grounds is being done in 
conformity with this plan. Thus, by 
constantly seeing and gradually ‘compre- 
hending the growth, and development of 
a preconceived plan, they will come to 
recognize its importance in the public and 
private affairs of their homes, where ill- 
conceived, disorganized, and makeshift 
efforts cause so much waste and so much 
that is commonplace or bad. 

The greatest educational values will not 
alone lead out of the growth of great 
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buildings and dignified approaches, in 
which every Chautauquan can help by 
making a contribution of money, but to- 
ward which he can not hope to contribute 
the work of his hands. It is the work 
that can be done on every home ground 


by each individual householder toward the 


development of the general scheme of im- 
provement that can be made to count at 
once in the plan for a more beautiful 
Chautauqua. In this work every indi- 
vidual will not only make a direct contri- 
bution to the plan, but he will also have 
the pleasure that comes to every one from 
a growth in beauty for which he is directly 
responsible. 

The most important feature of the 
Chautauqua of today is its growth of fine 
old forest trees that has been so carefully 
preserved. They tend to harmonize many 
discordant architectural features, they 
frame in attractive views, and shut out 
unattractive ones at many points. They 
give a beautiful dappling of light and 
shade on what would otherwise be unat- 
tractive bare walls and raw surfaces. They 
give the coolness and freshness of shade 
and are the homes of birds and animals 
that are never found in places bare of 
trees. Any plan that contemplated the 
wholesale destruction of these trees would 
be an unacceptable one. Fortunately, the 
present plan does not involve such destruc- 
tion, for it has been so carefully adjusted 
to existing surfaces that a very small 
amount of cut and fill will be required. 
Where the long formal lines of trees are 
suggested from the landing to the plaza, 
there are young trees in abundance to be 
moved to the lines of the.plan without 
disturbing the older trees that can stand 
until they fail from old age.. On the 
great concourse between the plaza and the 
square, which can hardly be completed 
for years to come, nearly all trees which 
form so essential a part of the design can 
be put in their permanent position by 
planting in depressions below the surface, 
where a cut is proposed, and on a mound 
where a fill is proposed. In this way, at 


comparatively small cost, can be executed 
an essential feature which time alone can 
make perfect. 

Trees do give shade and unity, but they 
do not shut out back yards, which must 
be more or less untidy; they do not cover 
blank walls, they do not provide masses 
of foliage about the base of buildings 
and upon buildings that will merge such 
structures gradually into the landscape, 
they do not, by reason of their shade, 
permit the successful growth of grass in 
all places. To shut out back yard condi- 
tionsa continuous belt of shrubs or vines on 
fences can be established in spaces between 
house fronts to connect with similar plan- 
tations along the base of buildings and 
piazzas, and a drapery of foliage can be 
established on buildings by the use of 
vines. Not only will these shrubs shut 
out objectionable back yard views, but 
they will frame in the road vistas. 

Chautauqua is not a place where ordi- 
nary home conditions are to be expected. 
The commonplace bare lawn should rarely, 
if ever, appear here. It is not in harmony 
with the distinctively natural and woodsy 
feeling that one gains by reason of abun- 
dant tree growth and shade, and it is much 
less interesting to visitors. They do not 
go to Chautauqua to see commonplace 
home conditions. 

During a May-day visit more than fifty 
plants were in flower in the woods, and 
throughout the village there were places, 
too shady for grass to grow, with beautiful 
covers of ferns, hepatica, trilliums, violets, 
ground ivy, water-leaf, and other charm- 
ing woodland plants that can not be made 
to grow successfully under the ordinary 
village and city conditions that surround 
the every-day homes of Chautauquans. 
When they go to Chautauqua they should 
learn to recognize the beauty of common 
things growing about them, and to take 
full advantage of them in the development 
of their home grounds. Advantage can 
be taken of certain local peculiarities in 
each place that will give it a distinction 
above all others. It is not along the edu- 


























cational value of the plan and its execu- 
tion in a large way that ought to appeal 
to every Chautauquan. It is the benefit 
that canbe gained from every feature of 
plant and animal life on the grounds in 
nature study that should be regarded. 
One of the early things that could be 
accomplished by the plan would be the 
designation of localities either in the re- 
served or other grounds where they may 
readily be seen from the sidewalk, es- 
pecially interesting specimens of trees, 
shrubs, and herbs of either native or cul- 
tivated varieties. Occasional bulletins 
announcing events in the plant world will 
be as acceptable and desirable to many as 
of events in the educational world. 
WaRREN H. MANNING. 


SCULPTOR 


After carefully studying the architectu- 
ral arrangement and landscape effects for 
the new Chautauqua, embodied in the ac- 
cepted plans prepared so ably by Messrs. 
Kelsey and Manning, I visited the site 
with those gentlemen, going over the 
ground endeavoring to form a scheme of 
sculpture in harmony with their plans, 
which will add charm and interest to 
Chautauqua and cause the student to be 
proud of his college, while the symbols 
indicating the work pursued in this insti- 
tution would fittingly impress the visitor. 

Commencing at the boat landing, I 
would propose that the four dials of the 
clock on the Campanile be of gilded metal, 
after the accepted form of the Chautauqua 
seal. The seal should be of a form dis- 
tinctly simple and easily read from a 
distance. 

Advancing on the avenue toward the 
rising ground, marble groups of sculpture 
on each side at base of grand stairway, 
allegorically characteristic of the work in 
the institution, might be suggested, such 
as “Christianity Supported by Science 
and Literature,” while the other might 
represent “Summer Rest, Home Study, 
and Athletics.” This would appeal to 
the intelligent stranger as giving him 
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the keynote or synopsis of Chautauqua. 
As one ascends the stairway, interesting 
and appropriate quotations carved on the 
rises of the steps might greet the eye as 
one climbs toward the grand plaza; such 
quotations would make the stairway deco- 
rative as well as interesting, culminating 





INTERIOR OF THE HALL OF PHILOSOPHY 


on the top landing with a replica of the 
“Seal,” inlaid in brass, which should be 
large and so simple as to enable a parent 
to explain to children the meaning of the 
form, while on the balustrade or coping 
on either side Roman lamps, in bronze, 
suggesting the way to enlightenment and 
popular education, would be appropriate. 

Having reached the grand plaza, one 
would find in the center of the court in 
front of entrance to amphitheater and 
looking along the main avenue a bronze 
statue of heroic size representing “Educa- 
tion,” symbolized by a beautiful, intel- 
lectual type of womanhood seated on the 


‘throne of knowledge and bestowing the 


laurel wreath on all ages of the “Alma 
Mater.” Surrounding the pedestal of this 
figure, in a large circle inlaid in the stone 
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plaza, the twelve signs of the zodiac would 
suggest that she rewards all in every 
month of the year, while the devices in 
themselves would be educational and in- 
teresting to the young. 

Looking up at the grand dome of the 
amphitheater we find the finial embodied 
in a strong winged female figure poised 
on a winged wheel, “Progress”; if so 
designed, with flying draperies, it could 
be made to turn with 
the action of the wind. 

At interyals on the 
main avenue from the 
grand plaza an occa- 
sional small drinking 
fountain, surrounded 
with a decorated marble 
seat—a resting place 
under the trees and 
refreshing on a warm 
day—would be advis- 
able; each fountain 
could be designed as a 
iittle monument to one 
of the cardinal virtues, the outcome of 
the influence of higher education; one 
might be suggestive of the influence Chau- 
tauqua courses have on the home, and, as 
such places would be frequented much by 
children, the decoration of fountains and 
seats could be mainly quotations which 
they would spell out to themselves, thereby 
laying the foundation in the young mind 
with good maxims. 

At the axis line on the main avenue by 
the Hall of Philosophy a decorative dis- 
play fountain in a large basin enclosed 
within a circular bank of flowers would 
be an appropriate feature of interest. This 
circle being surrounded by four important 
buildings, would become a meeting place, 
especially popular on “Recognition Day,” 
as the students issue from the Hall of 
Philosophy, recipients of diplomas being 
congratulated by their friends. Let this 





ALBERT KELSEY 


Civic Architect. 


be designated the “Fountain of Triumph,” 
suggested by figures of Youth and Old 
Age being driven in a grand chariot 
decked with flowers, a figure of “Victory” 
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holding an upraised banner with the 
“Seal” inscribed thereon, and driving 
three powerful sea-horses whose tails are 
lashing the water. 

At the extreme end of the main avenue 
on the high elevation it would be appro- 
priate to erect a towering obelisk allego- 
rically depicting the far-reaching, exalting 
power of Chautauqua, with symbolic 
groups of the four quarters of the globe 
at the corners, in addition to which Mr. 
Kelsey has advisedly suggested in his 
approach from the lake to the Hall of 
Philosophy, the two statues of the foun- 
ders, Vincent and Miller. 

In the foregoing I have suggested only 
the principal features of a general scheme 
of.sculpture which, when carried out, will 
suggest many little decorative features in 
odd places, which would add greatly in 
beautifying the grounds, such as a deco- 
rated well-curb for spring or lake front; 
quaint sun-dials in appropriate locations, 
with little Hermes as guide-posts through 
the ravines, which, like their larger 
features, could be given separately from 
time to time by individuals. But I think 
I have said enough to suggest the many 
possibilities of adding to the beauty of 
Chautauqua, in which I feel the warmest 
interest, and, consequently, predict that 
if we all lend a hand we will in a 
very few years feel justly proud of the 
place nature has done so much for, seem- 
ingly having intended it to be “Beautiful 
Chautauqua.” J. Massey RuHInp. 


SKETCHES OF THE CHAUTAUQUA’ EXPERTS 


Albert Kelsey, of Philadelphia, is the archi- 
tect whose plans submitted in competition to 
the Chautauqua authorities won him the com- 
mission for making Chautauqua a model. Mr. 
Kelsey has made his way to preéminence in 
his profession by native ability, broad training, 
and special service in behalf of that civic 
embellishment which unites utility and art. 
He was born in St. Louis in 1870, his father 
being A. Warren Kelsey, scholar and writer. 
Much of his education was obtained abroad. 
He was a frequent prize winner in the T-Square 
Club, and became its president. Having won 
the Fourth Traveling Scholarship in Architec- 
ture of the University of Pennsylvania, he 
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traveled extensively. In 1899 he was elected 
president of the Architectural League of Amer- 
ica. In 1897 he was a delegate to the Fourth 
International Congress of Architects in Brus- 
sels, and in 1900 he was a member of the 
Committee of Patronage af the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress of Architects in Paris. He 
was also the founder and editor of The Archi- 
tectural Annual. 

As chairman of the Committee of Experts 
of the Philadelphia Art Federation, Mr. Kelsey 
has been a leader in one of the most notable 
modern city art movements, and the adoption 
of his plans for a “Model City” exhibit at 
the coming St. Louis Fair is another striking 
recognition of his capacities and reputation. 

Mr. Kelsey has also been an active member 
of leading civic organizations, such as the Amer- 
ican League for Civic Improvement, the Ameri- 
can Park and Outdoor Art Association, etc. He 
is an intense worker, an energetic leader, and 
a forceful speaker. 


Warren H. Manning, of Boston, the land- 
scape architect, was born in 1860, at Reading, 
Massachusetts, and is a son of Jacob W. Man- 
ning, one of the oldest and best known nursery- 
men in New England. He graduated from 
the public schools of his native town, and was 
for a year at General Russell’s private school 
in New Haven, Connecticut. At an early period 
in his life he took an active part in nursery 
work, and the greater part of his time during 
vacations and before and after school hours 
was spent among the trees and plants. His 
father, being quite a traveler, frequently took 
him on journeys at an early age, on which he 
saw parts of the South, West, and the Province 
of Canada. During his work in the nursery 
he became interested in botany, and before 
the end of his school life spent all of one sum- 
mer botanizing in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
He also became thoroughly familiar with the 
plants of the region about home, and had col- 
lected an herbarium of more than a tkousand 
species before leaving school. He then became 
a member of, and took an active part in, the 
work of a number of horticultural and scientific 
societies about Boston. , 

In connection with his work in the nursery 
he had frequent occasions to give advice with 
reference to the planting and designing of 
private grounds, but he soon found that his 
knowledge of such work, especially designing, 
was so totally inadequate that he decided to 
seek a position in an office where a thorough 
training in the profession of landscape archi- 
tecture could be secured. The knowledge of 
plants that he had guined in the nursery and 
in the study of botany enabled him to secure 


a position in the office of Frederick Law and 
John C. Olmsted, of Brookline, Massachusetts, 
where he became responsible, almost from the 
beginning, for the design and execution on the 
grounds of all their planting plans. It became 
his duty to visit almost every new undertaking 
with a member of the firm, thus giving him the: 
opportunity which he sought to become familiar 
with every phase of landscape designing and 
with the execution of all manner of work con- 
nected therewith as the work progressed, both 
in the office and on the ground. In this con- 
nection he had occasion to visit.and have charge: 
of work on no less than 125 private and public 
undertakings in twenty-two states of the Union, 
the most important of the public undertakings 
being the Worlds’ Fair at Chicago, the park 
systems of Boston, Buffalo, Louisville, Mil- 


waukee, Trenton, Washington, and Rochester, ' 


New York. The most important private places 
with which he has been connected are those of 
Mr. George Vanderbilt, at Biltmore, North 
Carolina, and Bar Harbor, Maine, and the 
Vanderbilt mausoleum at New Dorp, Staten 
Island; the estates of Mr. Whitelaw Reid, at 
White Plains, New York; of Messrs. William 
Rockefeller and John D. Rockefeller, Tarry- 
town, New York, and Mr. C. A. Griscom, at 
Haverford, Pennsylvania. In connection with 
parks and schools he has had occasion to make 
designs and work out the details for the ar- 





J. MASSEY RHIND WARREN H. MANNING 


Sculptor. Landscape Architect. 


boretum on the Vanderbilt estate at Biltmore, 
North Carolina; South Park, Buffalo, New 
York; Smith College, Northampton, Massachu- 
setts; Groton School, Groton, Massachusetts; 
Cherokee Park, Louisville, Kentucky. 

In 1896, Mr. Manning took up the profes- 
sion of landscape architecture on his own ac- 
count, and in June, 1901, he formed a partner- 
ship with his brother, J. Woodward Manning, 








under the firm name of Manning Brothers. Mr. 
Manning was connected with the work on the 
Miiwaukee parks during the time that they were 
being designed by Messrs. Olmsted, Olmsted & 
Eliot, and this work is now again directly under 
his supervision. The firm is also engaged upon 
plans for the parks of Minneapolis, and has 
been appointed landscape architects for the city 
of Harrisburg. It is carrying out the improve- 
ment of many towns, including Pinehurst, North 
Carolina, Gilbertsville, New York, Menomonie, 
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Stuyvesant, General Wolfe, and DeWitt Clinton. 
The latest work of this character is a group of 
eighteen figures which Mr. Rhind has made for 
the sculptural frieze of a twenty-six story build- 
ing erected in Pittsburg by the Farmers’ De- 
posit National Bank. These figures symbolize 
courage, wisdom, integrity, trust, truth, and 
justice. Six figures by Mr. Rhind adorn the 
American Surety building in New York, and 
four appear over the entrance to a large de- 
partment store at Herald Square. “To give 
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Wisconsin, Hopedale, Massachusetts, as we!l as 
many private places. 


J. Massey Rhind, of New York City, is the 
second son of the late John Rhind, R.S.A., well- 
known Edinburgh sculptor. After a thoroughly 
practical training in his father’s studio and 
winning a national scholarship at the Royal 
Seottish Academy, Mr. Rhind studied for seven 
years under the best teachers in London and 
Paris. He came to New York in 1889, where 
his marked ability was promptly recognized, 
especially by some of his prominent countrymen 
in the United States; the prophecies then made 
have been abundantly justified by the character 
of the work which he has done. Mr. Rhind 
brought with him the traditions of art life and 
standards in Edinbugh, a city which is monu- 
mental among modern cities for its unity and 
architectural embellishment. 

One of the most important works by Mr. 
Rhind is the decoration of the Exchange Court 
building in New York City. Four colossal 
bronze statues commemorate periods of develop- 
ment in the history of the city and state of New 
York. They include Hendrik Hudson, Peter 


something characteristic in the decoration of 
a building by employing only such symbols and 
figures as may suggest to the beholder the na- 
ture of the work transacted within has always 
been my aim,” says Mr. Rhind. 

Notable also are eight granite spandrels by 
Mr. Rhind which will decorate the Smith 
Memorial Arch at one of the entratices of Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia. 

Among his earlier works may be mentioned 
the bronze north doors of Trinity Church, New 
York, the statue of General Grant at Muskegon, 
Michigan, the statue of Stephen Girard at Phil- 
adelphia (Mr. Rhind was chosen from forty 
competitors for this work), and the statue of 
Robert Burns at Barre, Vermont. Statues of 
ex-Speaker David B. Henderson and General 
Granville M. Dodge are to adorn the Iowa 
building at the St. Louis Fair before taking 
their permanent locations in Iowa. 

Mr. Rhind modeled the King fountain in 
Albany, the coming fountain-in Bushnell Park, 
Hartford, and of the fountain which he designed 
for George Gould’s estate at Lakewood, New 
Jersey, Kaiser William has ordered a replica. 
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The Philosophy of the Betterment 
Movement 





BY OSCAR L. TRIGGS 


University of Chicago. 


N the world in which we live 
there is little evidence of the 
conscious possession by any group 
of men and women of the full 
community sense. Business is 
competitive and individualistic, and con- 
ducted to the end of private profit. It is 
true, a modification in the industrial sys- 
tem was made when the legal fictions of 
the firm, the corporation, the trust, and 
other forms of combination, were devised. 
But in truth these corporations socialize 
their business only within the limits of 
the group, their motive still remaining 
selfish and egoistic. Now and then, in 
times of want and special crises, as during 
the coal famine of the past winter, the 
terrible unrelieved selfishness of the busi- 
ness world stands revealed in all its ugli- 
ness. Every man’s hand seems raised 
against every other, or, where combina- 
tions have been formed, the different 
groups seize every opportunity to prey 
upon the public at large. Ruskin’s plea 
for the socialization of business has ap- 





parently not found lodgment in any mind. , 


No one has conceived how an advantageous 
code of business conduct can be based 
upon the ‘social affections. 

The union which has been effected in 
the labor world is in like manner super- 
ficial and partial. There is, of course, 
a growing class consciousness, and it seems 
likely that in the next few years the labor 
world will be quite fully solidified. It is 
important to note that already the group 
contract is superseding individual con- 
tract, this fact pointing directly to the 
socialization of labor interests within the 


lahor group. 
Combination is the order of the day; 


but the union of the conflicting elements 
with the public has yet to take place. In 
labor disturbances the public is of all the 
parties concerned the first to be disre- 
garded. Indeed, strikes depend commonly 
for their success upon the amount of 
suffering and inconvenience which can be 
imposed upon the public. 

Politics is based openly on a party 
system, the absurdity of which in mat- 
ters relating to the general welfare has 
not escapel the notice of political philos- 
ophers. The party system is social to the 
degree that the trust and the labor union 
are social, and no more. The tendency is 
for politics not to purify, but to degener- 
ate into a means for private profit at 
the hands of scheming politicians—to 
return, that is, to the level of business. 
How little communistic in its motive pol- 
itics is may be seen at times when a public 
good is desired, such as parks and schools, 


and then every effort is made to keep these - 


matters “out of politics.” In view of the 
partial nature of party action it has been 
deemed necessary for the people to de- 
mand the “initiative and referendum,” 
these being devices to secure so far as 
possible the record of community will. 

The truth will probably appear that 
there is not a single democratic institution 
in America, either in politics or business 
or social life. A very positive interest, 
therefore, must attach to what is called 
the improvement association, which is in 
fact a new public institution taking shape 
beneath the play of certain communal 
forces. 

The improvement association is differ- 
ent from other voluntary associations in 
that its purpose is political in the true 
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sense of the word, and is virtually a new 
institution. It is proposed, indeed, as.a 
substitute plan for one which has failed 


to work. There is something wanting in 


the constitution of government—some in- 
herent defect in it. The failure noted is 
not limited to any one locality nor can it 
be said to be due to the size of the city, 
for the defect is equally obvious in other 
places and in towns and villages. A few 
days ago I listened to a report of the 
improvement association of Morgan Park, 
Illinois. Reference was made to the 
apparent inability of the town council to 
get the most necessary things done, or 
even to correct abuses where things were 
left undone. The streets or parks were 
not properly cared for. The space about 
the railroad station was an unsightly 
waste.’ There was no gas or other means 
of lighting in the village. The improve- 
ment association was formed to do pre- 
cisely what the original town government 
was designed to do, but which it was prac- 
ticably unable to do. What we perceive, 
therefore, is the birth of a new social in- 
stitution, and this institution, it will be 
observed, is the only one so formulated 
as to embody the community spirit. The 
improvement association is, in short, an 
improved type of the town meeting—so 
improved, however, as to constitute vir- 
tually a new organization. 

The “town” is perhaps the most demo- 
cratic of American political institutions. 
Above the town the principle of represen- 
tation is employed, and, in consequence, 
the county, state, and national forms of 
government reveal a constant tendency 
towards bureaucracy. To show that I am 
speaking not simply as a theorist, I may 
mention that I have an intimate knowl- 


‘edge of town government, having held 


its offices in a community where local 
self-government counted for a great deal. 
I now see that while the town is the most 
democratic of our governmental divisions, 
its one fault is that it is not democratic 
enough. There is no real reason why the 
members of a town meeting should be 


ye 
ne 
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limited to men of legal voting age. Such 
a limitation may be justified in view of 
the increasing difficulty of delegating au- 
thority in the higher stages of government, 
but on the popular plane suffrage should 
be absolutely universal without limitations 
of race, sex, or age. 

It is at this point that the first distinc- 
tive feature of the improvement associ- 
ation is noted. Membership in the associ- 
ation goes by right of residence. I am 
not informed whether or not any “woman 
suffragist” is at the bottom of this move- 
ment. Perhaps, without intending it, the 
problem of suffrage has been solved in’a 
perfectly natural and spontaneous way. 
And now that we see the success which 
attends the efforts of a united community 
to help itself, it is quite evident that the 
failure of former institutions was due to 
their partial nature. What more natural 
or more necessary than that women should 
assist in housekeeping a city? And not 
the least good accomplished is the care 
the children learn to take in maintaining 
the good report of their neighborhood. 
Never before’ have the children been 
brought in to codperate in the maintenance 
of order. The inculcation of patriotism 
in the public schools on special days 
devoted to the celebration of Washington 
and Lincoln anniversaries is of little im- 
portance if the lesson of citizenship is 
not learned in the community near by. 

A second distinctive feature of the im- 
provement association is its principle of 
voluntary taxation. In the long run vol- 
untary service is the best and most per- 
manent. ‘There has been some talk of 
securing legislative sanction for these 
associations, enabling them to lay taxes 
for public improvements. This modifica- 
tion of the voluntary plan I should view 
with disfavor. When a law is established 
counter currents are liable to be engen- 
dered in opposition to the law, such antag- 
onisms rendering the united action of a 
community impossible. Behind a tax 
legally laid stand the police and the army. 
The unity they secure is an outward and 
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formal unity. Said Walt Whitman: 


“Were you looking to be held together by 
lawyers ? 
Or by an agreement on a paper? or by 
arms ? 
Nay, nor the world, nor any living thing, 
will so cohere.” 
It is much better, then, to place the em- 
phasis upon a common need and educate 
the community to a united action than 
to risk disruption by compulsory methods. 
The immediate dependence of the work 
of the association upon the support of the 
neighborhood will lead to carefulness and 
economy and wise expenditure. Only 
in this way can the association escape the 
satire of Emerson upon government when 
he said: “Of all debts men are least 
willing to pay the taxes. Everywhere they 
think they get their money’s worth, except 
for these.” 

I hope you do not think I am treating 
this subject too seriously. What is an 
improvement association to call out a dis- 
cussion involving questions of political 
philosephy! Perhaps. you have thought 
the object of the association is simply to 
clean streets and dispose of garbage, and 
is of passing interest at best. For my 
own part my interest in the organization 
is aroused because it promises to become a 
genuine social institution. Those who 
administer the various associations are 
certainly convinced of their permanency. 
I am a member of a committee of the 
South Park Improvement Association of 
Chicago, which is just now giving out 
contracts for the planting of trees, and 
plans have been made to bring our whole 
district within a single scheme of land- 
scape gardening. This much of the work 
at least is done in faith, and thus far it 
has the marks of permanency. It is 


among the possibilities that this associa- 
tion will some day build a town hall of 
a new type, not as a place for political 
chicanery, but as a center of social culture. 

Looking at the subject with a broader 
view we perceive that there are other causes 
besides local improvement waiting upon 
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the development of the community spirit. 
To take a single instance, consider for 
a moment the program of the Municipal 
Art League of Chicago. This league is 
organized “for the purpose of promoting 
art in the city, and of abating public 
nuisances as preliminary to the stimula- 
tion of civic pride.” Among the public 
improvements thought worthy of consid- 
eration by the league are: 


“The suppression of the smoke nuisance 
as a necessity for making all other im- 
provements appreciable. 

“The improvement of the whole lake 
front; not only the Lake Front Park, but 
the boulevard system of the North Side 
and its eonnection with the Lake Front 
Park. by an outer viaduct and bridge or 
subway. 

“The improvement of the designs in use 
for gas -and electric light posts, patrol 
boxes, and waste paper receptacles, and 
the introduction of electrically lighted 
street name signs. 

“The proper regulation of bill-boards. 

“The harmonious grouping of business 
or private houses belonging to different 
owners, without detriment. to the interests 
of each. 

“Conversion of vacant lots into tempo- 
rary lawns and playgrounds, by consent 
of owners and codperation of neighbors. 

“Tmprovement of the designs for signs 
on business buildings, and asking codpera- 
tion of the real estate board in adoption” 
of standard designs for lots for sale and 
houses for rent.” 


Such are some of the objects of this 
most praiseworthy association. To a 
reasonable person there is nothing un- 
reasonable in any of the suggestions made 
for civic betterment. Yet why is improve- - 
ment so slow? There is no lack of support 
for other institutions. A Crerar founds a 
library, a Rockefeller endows a university, 
a Field builds a museum, a Hutchinson 
supports an art institute. But there is 
no Napoleon to rebuild Chicago, and, in 
the nature of things, there can not be. 
Chicago must be reconstructed by its 
citizens working in the spirit of codpera- 
tion and mutual concession. The other 
institutions mentioned are in a sense ex- 
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ternal to the life of the city. They exist 
and flourish because they are external— 
because they depend for their maintenance 
upon the accumulation and overplus of 
money and property in egoistic hands. It 
is to the interests of these cultural institu- 
tions that the individualistic method of 
business be retained. More than one 
library has been built out of what from 
another point of view is a public nuisance. 
For the sake of additional libraries we 
will put up with smoke-befouled air, we 
will sacrifice the general comfort and 
health, we will harden our hearts to the 
cries of the oppressed, we will hearken 
to the alderman who tells us if we do not 
like Chicago to go elsewhere: for prosper- 
ity, forsooth, is created out of smoke. The 
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more smoke the more libraries; the more 
libraries the greater the smoke nuisance. 
But municipal art strikes at-the heart of 
business itself. It insists that selfishness 
and personal greed shall be driven from 
the commercial process. It demands that 
business shall be socialized. 

Is a_social civilization too much to hope 
for? Must antagonisms always exist 
among the individuals of a community? 
Are we to be forever driven by economic 
fear? Might not a city of rational beings 
devise a method of living contentedly 
together ? 

It is just possible that in solving our 
problem of local improvement we are 
making a contribution to the history of 
civilization. 


Municipal Art 


Movement 





BY W. T. 


HE movement for civic embellish- 
ment entered into by several of 
our largest cities seems to have 
arisen almost simultaneously with 
that general awakening of citizens 

expressed in the desire and the determina- 
tion to achieve civic betterment along 
economic and pdlitical lines. But its 
special impulse may be traced to America’s 
greatest esthetic achievement—the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair. It is quite within the 
limits of sober statement to say that the 
intensity and permanence of the impres- 
sions afforded by that spectacle to many 
thousands of visitors from all over the 
country never can be effaced in our own 
time by any succeeding vision of beauty. 
Certainly, it has been followed by a renais- 
sance of public taste which must be obvious 
te any one who observes and compares all 
the varied expressions of art in our present 
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civilization. Thus was the way made 
easier for the educational movement rep- 
resented by the patient and zealous work 
of the municipal art societies. As an 
instance of the real and widespread inter- 
est in the promotion of civic art, the 
Chicago league had scarcely been organ- 
ized when its secretary was solicited from 
many quarters for information and litera- 
ture, the correspondents including resi- 
dents of Boston and of San Diego. At the 
same time the movement was taken up by 
many of the smaller cities in Illinois, while 
in Chicago itself local associations arose 
of their own volition throughout the city 
and suburbs long before the league could 
get in operation its machinery for organiz- 
ing branch societies. In Ohio even the 
prosy manufacturing town of Akron has 
dared to suggest, through its mayor, that a 
municipal commission be appointed to 
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select the colors to be applied to dwelling 
houses and other buildings. We may next 
hear of Akron petitioning for a change of 
name to Utopia. 

New York, however, had long before 
taken the initiative, by organizing, in 


March, 1893, a society which has gradually - 


advanced in public recognition until it has 
received a formal official sanction. This 
has been expressed in the authority with 
which its experts have been clothed in 
determining the design for street signs, 
combined with fixtures for illumination ; 
and, henceforth, it is to be an acknowl- 
edged arbiter in fixing the esthetic forms 
which public improvements shall take. In 
the first five years of its existence, the 
Municipal Art Society of New York found 
its efforts restricted by its dependence on 
the generosity of its members for money 
with which to embellish the streets and 
public buildings. Yet, notwithstanding 
this restriction, it provided an important 
mural decoration for the supreme court 
room in the criminal courts building in 
Center street, with allegorical paintings 
by Edward Simmons. Its second decora- 
tive offering to the city was the “Hunt 
Memorial,” which was erected in codpera- 
tion with ten other art societies of Man- 
hattan. This is a large marble bench and 
screen which stands on Fifth avenue 
against the Central Park wall, opposite the 
Lenox Library. The bench was designed 
by Bruce Price, and the two symbolic 
statues which adorn it, together with a 
bust of Richard Morris Hunt, a distin- 
guished architect who was the first presi- 
dent of the society, are the work of Daniel 
C€. French. But, as the objects of the 
society are not only “to provide adequate 
sculptural and pictorial decorations for 
the public buildings and parks,” but also 
“to promote in every way the beautifying 
of its streets and public places,” the need 
of a broader constitution was felt. And 
so, since 1898, the society has repeatedly 
undertaken to originate and conduct com- 
petitions for works of art for the city’s 
adornment, for the actual execution of 


which it does not pay. It was along these 
lines that competitions were held and 


prizes awarded for the designs for a public 


shelter at Fifty-ninth street and Broad- 
way, a drinking fountain, and ornamental 
bronze standards for the city hall. 

The society’s latest gift to New York 
is both ornamental and practical. In ob- 
taining permission to donate and erect, at 
a cost to itself of two thousand dollars, an 
isle of safety on Fifth avenue, the society 
takes a step which, it is expected, will 
do more to lessen the dangers of that 
thoroughfare than would any other plan 
yet devised. This isle, set in the thick of 
traffic, in front of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
affords a refuge to pedestrians, and in- 
hibits the erratic behavior of chauffeurs 
and drivers who do not keep a proper 
course. The design, by Ciani, was selected 
from competitive plans. It is an enduring 
structure in stone and brass, raised to 
the height of the curb, and surmounted by 
a handsome electrolier. 
obvious advantages of a device long in 
use abroad that it is believed the city will 
eventually reproduce it at brief intervals 
along the upper avenue. This gift is in 
pursuit of the society’s policy to select 
annually some one thing at once timely 
and practical which promises the greatest 
return in beauty and interest for the least 
outlay. 

Meanwhile, the organization has found 
plenty of practical work in various direc- 
tions. It assisted in preserving the Pali- 
sades for New York when that picturesque 
feature of the Hudson seemed doomed by 
dynamite. It held in 1902 at the National 
Arts Club the first municipal art exhibi- 
tion in the United States, and this has 
become an annual affair. There are here 
displayed for purposes of comparison and 
study models and designs of fixtures, 
statues, architectural forms, maps arid 
plans for park systems and water fronts, 
the grouping of public buildings, and the 
like. The exhibitions attract thousands of 
visitors, and do much to stimulate public 
interest in municipal art. The question 


Such are the - 
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of restricting the use of objectionable 
signs has been vigorously grappled with by 
a committee, and, supported by public sen- 
timent as expressed through the press, it 
is making progress in this reform. Initial 
repressive measures are especially advo- 
cated in the case of the Brooklyn subway 
—the contract to be drawn up admitting of 
a clause which would effectually forestall 
defacement by signs. The comptroller 
and board of aldermen have also been 
arged to grant the fifty thousand dollars 
annual appropriation for American works 
of art, provided for by the state law of 
1898. 

Since the passage of the Greater New 
York charter the borough presidents have 
been empowered to act on their own re- 
sponsibility within their respective bor- 
oughs in determining the nature of street 
signs, and the society’s committee on signs 
and street fixtures has been working in 
codperation with President Cantor, of the 
Borough of Manhattan. It has been a 
complicated question, owing to the special 
requirements of passengers on the surface 
railways. But this particular demand is 
met by President Cantor’s device—a tri- 
angular sign, with illuminated lettering, 
affixed to electric light poles and lamp 
posts. 

In Brooklyn the society has been pro- 
moting a special work making for both 
health and beauty. Under the energetic 
direction of Miss Milhan, an artist, aided 
by Miss Katharine Budd, an architect, and 
Mrs. Howard See, an expert in forestry, a 
barren block on the Heights was beauti- 
fied, last summer, with shade trees, vines, 
and window boxes; and so successful was 
this experiment that it will be repeated on 
a larger scale this year. The committee 
in charge has had the codperation of the 
Tree Planting Association of Brooklyn, 
and, under its guidance, a tree may be 
purchased and planted at a cost of from 
seven to eight dollars. A vine costs but 
thirty-five cents. Window boxes, double- 
bottomed and filled with flowers, are sup- 
plied for from two dollars and fifty cents 


up, and arrangements for watering and 
other care throughout the summer are 
made at a cost of three dollars for each 
box. Of late the society has been earnestly 
engaged in its advisory capacity in pro- 
moting two plans of vital concern to New 
Yorkers. One of these involves changes in 
and about the City Hall Square, of such 
a nature that the pressing problem of 
relieving the congestion of travel at the 
Brooklyn bridge entrance may be treated 


jin relation to the artistic grouping of © 


Manhattan’s municipal buildings. The 
other and greater plan relates to the ap- 
pointment of a commission of experts to 
form plans for the embellishment of the 
city along radical and comprehensive lines. 

And elsewhere? Well, there is Balti- 
more, to begin with. To the average un- 
derstanding it is associated with ease 
rather than with alertness, and one would 
scarcely expect to find it well in the van 
among municipal art promoters. Yet, 
with a society but a little over four years 
old, Baltimore seems in a fair way to set 
the pace for the beautifiers of larger com- 
munities. This is true not only in the 
eagerness with which it has set about its 
duty of adornment and education, but 
in the range and significance of its en- 
deavors. Its society has framed a bill for 
a sewerage system and taken steps to abate 
the smoke pest ; and in the field of esthetics 
it is proving a generous and an earnest 
provider. The first year of its existence 
was marked by a national conference in 
Baltimore on the subject of municipal art. 
Before it was a week old it had conferred 
the title of “art patron” on four citizens, 
who paid one thousand dollars each for 
that honor, and before the year was out 
it had five hundred members. 

Like New York and Cincinnati, it con- 
cerned itself at the outset with interior 
embellishment of a public building. It 
decided upon a series of mural decorations 
for the court-house, and contributed five 
thousand dollars for the purpose, on con- 
dition that the city appropriate ten thou- 
sand dollars, which was done. These deco- 
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THE HUNT MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN, IN NEW YORK 


rations—two of them recently installed— 
are the work of C. Y. Turner and Edwin 
H. Blashfield, and the subjects chosen are 
“Calvert’s Treaty with the Indians” and 
“Washington Surrendering His Commis- 
sion at Annapolis.” Mr. Turner has also 
been given a second commission. Mean- 
while, the importance of these embellish- 
ments and the artistic excellence of the 
work have so impressed the city of Balti- 
more that the committee of the council 
has approved a second appropriation of 
ten thousand dollars for the decoration of 
two additional wail spaces. A commission 
for one of these has been given E. H. 
Blashfield, who executed the Washington. 
The society has also given one thousand 
dollars towards each of two bronze statues 
—an equestrian figure of John Eager 
Howard, by E. Fremiet, of Paris, and a 
statue of Severn Teackle Wallis, by Mar- 
questre. The rest of the money required 
has been obtained by a soliciting commit- 
tee. But-sculpture and paintings are only 
one feature of an elaborate program which 


is by no means limited to paper. The so- 
ciety has set going a movement for the 
systematic development of Baltimore’s 
suburbs; it has provided numerous illus- 
trated lectures on subjects relating to 
municipal art; it is aiding the establish- - 
ment of a workshop for arts and crafts; 
it has introduced a bill in the city council 
to limit the height of buildings around 
Washington monument, which is the cen- 
ter of some of the city’s most attractive 
squares. 

A special work, and one which the 
society classes among its most useful func- 
tions, is its decoration of the city’s public 
schools.. Five of them have been decorated 
wholly or partly through its efforts. The 
work embraces the tinting of the. walls, 
color prints, casts, and photogravures. 
These are grouped as far as possible with 
reference to topics, or to the art of a par- 
ticular period. There are also nature 
rooms and story-picture rooms for the 
smaller children. The esthetic influences 
thus brought to bear on the future men 
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and women of the city are easily seen to 
be among the most effective in promoting 
the cause of municipal art. 

Chicago has embraced the work of mu- 
nicipal adornment with characteristic 
energy and enthusiasm. Its Municipal 
Art League did not enter into relations 
with the public till January, 1901; but 
it has attacked the principal problem with 
great vigor. This is the eradication of 
its ancient evil, the smoke nuisance. The 
league has sensibly decided to concern 
itself for the present not with setting up 
works of art, but with clearing the atmos- 
phere in order that these may be seen, 
and undefiled, when the proper time ar- 
rives. To this end it has taken up the 
work of the Citizen’s Association, which 
has been battling valiantly with the smoke 
evil since 1874. Not content with existing 
ordinances on the subject, the league aided 
in framing a new and comprehensive one, 
creating a department for the thorough 
inspection of steam boilers and steam 
plants, making it subject to civil service 
rules, and so vigorously providing for the 
use of safety devices, and for other pre- 
cautions, that the nuisance can be reduced 
to a minimum. This new ordinance was 
passed March 23, and went into effect on 
May 1. The significance of this service to 
the city can be appreciated only by one 
familiar with the almost hopeless efforts 
long directed to the same end in England, 
and in St. Louis and other American 
communities. The ill success of these 
persistent attempts has come to be taken 
philosophically, as involving the failure 
of mechanical science to produce devices 
for smoke prevention which may be uni- 
versally applied without acting in restraint 
of trade. Yet Chicago, it seems, has de- 
termined to override all other considera- 
tions as subservient to that of the palpable 
damage of grime and gloom. 

But, meanwhile, the 450 members of 
the league have been bending their activ- 
ities in other directions. The program 


of practical work embraces some thirteen 
public improvements, which include the 
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rescue of the lake front from the grasp 
of those who would turn it to private 
profit, an unrelenting warfare against the 
abuses of bill-boards, artistic designs for 
the bridges to be erected across the Chicago 
River, and the abolition of banners and 
advertising signs across the street. The 
bill-board committee has been particularly 
vigilant in its crusade. [See Mr. Peter B. 
Wight’s article in this number of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN.—EDITOR. ] 

The league in its advisory capacity has 
been solicited by the drainage trustees to 
help solve the problem of artistic designs 
for the Chicago River bridges, and its 
advice has been sought and accepted by 
the city authorities in the matter of fixing 
the site for the John Crerar Library with 
reference to the artistic development of 
the neighborhood to be selected. The 
league has also been instrumental in stim- 
ulating the efforts of individual property 
owners to improve the appearance of their 
grounds, and is seeking to multiply the 
several successful instances in which the 
harmonious grouping of houses belonging 
to various persons has been brought about 
through regard for the common interest. 

The members of the league have been 
greatly interested in an enabling act be- 
fore the Illinois state legislature, which 
provides “that the city council in cities 
having a population of twenty-five thou- 
sand or-more shall have the power to li- 
cense street advertising and bill-board 
companies, and to regulate the character 
and control the location of signs and bill- 
boards upon vacant property and upon 
buildings.” At the present writing this 
act—under which Chicago may adequately 
grapple with the advertising-sign nuisance 
—has passed the senate, and is before the 
house.. Finally, the league, which from 
the outset has helped local artists to mar- 
ket their work, has recently purchased a 
three hundred dollar picture, as the nu- 
cleus of a municipal art gallery. 

The unique claim is made for Cincin- 
nati that it set the example in this country 
for a form of public art as it was prac- 
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tised in the Italian cities of the Renais- 
sance. In building its handsome city hall 
provision was made for stained glass win- 
dows: and accompanying decorations on 
the stairway, and the designs for these 
were selected in a competition authorized 
by the common council. In 1894 the 


Municipal Art Society was organized, and. 


it early addressed itself to supplementing 
the original embellishment of its city hall 
with decorations for the ceiling and walls 
of the eastern entrance hall. A competi- 
tion was instituted, the design of Otto 
Walter Beck was accepted, and his elabo- 
rate figure composition has been duly 
executed and installed. 

Aside from this accomplishment the 
society’s services to the city have been 
chiefly in its advisory capacity—a function 
which is perhaps even more important 
than its réle of art dispenser. It has 
aided the University of Cincinnati in the 
decision of certain questions as to the 
architectural treatment of its buildings 
and grounds. It has passed upon and di- 
rected the location of a statue of Lincoln 
presented to the city, and its advice has 
been heeded both in the changes effected in 
the architecture of a water tower in Eden 
Park, and in the prevention of injury to 
a large bronze fountain in the center of 
the city, threatened by the letting of a 
contract for “cleaning.” It has also in- 
stalled in Eden Park, as a drinking foun- 
tain, a citizen’s gift of a Venetian well- 
head. The society has lent itself actively 
to various improvements, such as the bill- 
board question, the decoration of school- 
rooms, the giving of lectures, with lantern 
slides, before the pupils of the high schools 
on how cities are beautified, and the gen- 
eral subject of an extension of parks— 
particularly the conversion into small 
parks of the ragged property along the 
steep hillsides surrounding the lower city 
level. The board of trustees also suc- 
ceeded in having incorporated in the Ohio 
municipal code a section providing for 
the appointment of art commissions in 
towns and cities. The society’s member- 


ship is confined to about one hundred of 
the citizens most interested in the work, 
and when committees are formed it is the 
custom to make them up in part from 
outsiders. 

While Philadelphia has no municipal 
art society proper, its Fairmount Park 
Art Association has worked to such good 
purpose that the city’s great pleasure 
grounds have been adorned under its 
auspices with some important examples of 
the sculptor’s work. These include the 
Garfield monument by Saint Gaudens, the 
Grant monument by D. C. French and 
E. C. Potter, a figure of Jeanne d’Arc by 
Emmanuel Fremiet, the Meade statue by 
Alexander M. Calder, the “Stone Age” by 
John J. Boyle, “Dying Lioness” by Wil- 
helm Wolff, and August Cain’s splendid 
piece, “Lioness Carrying a Wild Boar to 
Her Young.” 

Cleveland’s Municipal Art Society, 
formed in 1899, has been wise in promot- 
jing a plan for the grouping of public 
buildings. That city has long contem- 
plated the erection within the same period 
of a city hall, a postoffice, a public library, 
a court-house, and a chamber of com- 
merce. Instead of scattering these struc- 
tures, an earnest effort was made to follow 


the example of foreign cities in concentrat- ~ 


ing them, and this group plan, with the 
lake front for a site, has at last been 
formally adopted. 

When measured with tape and scales, 
the list of substantial things achieved by 
the youthful municipal art societies may 
not seem astounding. In money expen- 
diture alone their combined efforts would 
be dwarfed by the least considered check 
of some multi-millionaire with a genius 
for giving. But if we estimate the work 
of these societies by what they are effect- 
ing in legislation, in arousing the public’s 
sense of shame at wanton ugliness, and in 
their significant recognition by their re- 
spective murficipal governments as arbiters 
of taste, the accomplisments of these 
societies are both considerable and 
far-reaching. 
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And praise thee in our song. 
the pulse of trade. 


our hearts, 
and strong Thiro’ all 


And we would keep thee in 


Thy life is swift and sure 
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3. For every race thou spreadst the grass 
In leafy calm and shade 
With towers and books and shapes of art 
Thou bringst the inind sweet aid.’ 
- For helpless child and broken age 
Thou hast a hand and smile 


And mothers bless thee in the heat 
For breezes that beguile 





4. O city dear! whene‘er we hear 

Thy strenuous cry, I will,’ 

Our souls respond with swift resetve 
And purpose to fulfill.— 

fo lift the weak. to bear a part, 
To crush a giant wrong,— 

And cver keep thee in our hearts. 
And praise thee in our song 











The Louisville Summer Play- 
grounds 





BY M. ELEANOR TARRANT 


Vice-President of the Louisville Recreation League. 


R. JOHNSON used to. say that 
} much might be made of a Scotch- 
man if he be caught young. This, 
with some truth, may be said of 
all men, and the saying has come 





to be the governing principle of benevolent . 


enterprise. People who despair of mature 
sinners are ready to give effort and money 
to lead children out of the dark. But 
you can not always make a child drink, 
though you bring him to the fountain of 
knowledge; and modern primary educa- 
tion is concerned, not so much with the 
substance of learning, as with the method 
of instilling it. Witness the kindergarten. 
The Recreation League of Louisville uses 
the most palatable of doses; the bolus of 
discipline is encased in the capsule of play. 
It may surprise some persons to be told 
that the Recreation League has education 
among its objects. It is true that there 
are no “lessons” to be wrung from reluc- 
tant books, it is true that “fun” is one 
of the league’s most cherished mottoes, 
but it is also true that education of a 
most valuable and permanent sort is ac- 
complished under the laughing disguises 
of the playground, education in right 
thought, “square” action, clean speech, 
self-control, consideration for others. The 
roundsman on his beat will tell you 
whether this is real or not:. so will the 
docket of the police court. 

In 1892 the board of park commission- 
ers for Louisville equipped an open-air 
gymnasium in Boone Square, and Kenton 
Place and Logan Place, in East and West 
Market street, were opened, with swings 
for the children. In these places there 


was no supervision of play. 
To Miss Mary Anderson, now Mrs. A. 


A. Hill, of New York, is due the first 
credit for the establisment of public play- 
grounds in Louisville. In 1899, through 
her enthusiasm and energy, a vacant lot 
on Main street between Floyd and Brook 
was fitted with swings, seesaws, bars, and 
sand heaps. Volunteers directed the play 
of the children. The average daily atten- 
dance was about forty-six. 

Again through her effort in 1900 play- 
grounds were opened, by permission of the 
school board, in the yards of the normal. 
school on East Market street, and of the 
Floyd and Chestnut street schools. Mr. T. 
E. Downey was secured from the Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A. Training School at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, to instruct the 
children in games, and was assisted volun- 
tarily by several kindergartners. 

In December, 1901, there was organized, 
as the direct outcome of these experiments 
and in response to a call of the civic com- 
mittee of the Woman’s Club, an associa- ~ 
tion, calling itself the Recreation League. 
This body, through its executive com- 
mittee, at once asked the codperation of 
the board of park commissioners, making 
the following suggestions: That the 
“model playground” at the “Triangle” be 
completed and equipped according to the 
plan already adopted by the board, that 
a much enlarged equipment be provided 
in Boone and DuPont. Squares, that 
Baxter Square be made a public play- 
ground, and that a play director be placed 
in each of these four playgrounds at the 
expense of the board of park commission- 
ers, to be, however, selected by the Recre- 
ation League, and to be subject to the 
supervision and control of a general su- 
pervisor who should be employed and paid 








ee 


by the league. These suggestions were at 
once adopted by the board of park com- 
missioners, and to the commissioners the 
officers of the Recreation League make 


. grateful acknowledgment of their open- 


hearted and open-handed support. 

Upon receiving these and other as- 
surances of financial help the league pro- 
ceeded to prepare for the summer. Mr. 
Arthur Leland, a young man educated at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and elsewhere 
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for this work, was employed as general 
supervisor, assistants for each yard were 
secured, kindergartners for the girls and 
small children, young men for the older 
boys, and six playgrounds were opened, 
one in the normal school yard, one at the 
“Triangle” (head of Third street), one 
at DuPont Square, one at Baxter Square, 
one at Boone Square, and one in the school 
yard at Floyd and Chestnut. These were 
kept going from June 23 to September 6. 

Playgrounds were open from 8:30 a. m. 
until 6 p. m., with a midday recess. Dur- 
ing this season there was no supervision 
of play after nightfall. 

During this season of 1901 the Louis- 
ville Playground Athletic Union was 
organized, which was governed by a board 
of control consisting of three members of 
the Recreation League, appointed by the 
president, and two representatives of each 
playground, one boy and one girl, elected 
by vote of the children of each playground. 
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By this board a schedule was arranged 
for the whole season, providing for 
matches between teams from each play-. - 
ground in all branches of sport, baseball, 
track events, basketball, tennis, croquet, 
ete. A scheme of scoring credits for vie- 
tories in these various sports was devised, 
and a handsome silk banner was offered 
as a championship trophy. This was won 
by Boone Square, and was floated over 
their playgrounds during the season of 
1902. It is to become the permanent pos- 
session of the playground winning it three 
times. As an aid to enthusiasm and 
loyalty, buttons were purchased bearing 
the name of the Recreation League, and 
colored differently to distinguish the sev- 
eral playgrounds, which were sold to the 
children of the playgrounds at one cent 
each, button holders being enrolled as 
junior members of the league. 

In 1902 a similar, but larger, plan was 
followed. The playgrounds during this 
season were at the “Triangle,” at DuPont 
Square, at Boone Square, at Baxter 
Square, at Market and Wenzel school 
yard, at “Neighborhood House,” and at the 
Evening Post’s “Newsboys’ Playground.” 

The league in 1902 for the first time 
maintained an evening playground in the 
yard of “Neighborhood House,” a social 
settlement. It was open from 7:30 until 
9:30 each evening, when the attendance 
averaged nine more than that of the after- 
noon. The personnel, however, completely 
changed, a considerable number of em- 
ployed boys being reached by the night 
playground. Great difficulty was experi- 
enced in finding games which would hold 
the interest of the feverish minds of these 
children. Punching bags and boxing 
gloves finally solved the problem. Great 
improvement was noticed in the language 
and general behavior of the boys. The 
supervisor reports, however, that it seems 
unwise, for the present at least, to increase 
the number of night playgrounds, because 
of the difficulty of getting suitable men 
to place in charge. . 

The moral result of this work is too 














well known to require argument; but the 
following extracts from the report of the 
supervisor are not out of place: 


As a result of placing play supervisors 
at the small parks and opening them for 
play the number of people using them 
has increased very markedly. A visit to 
the parks after the closing of the play 
department showed the attendance dwin- 
dled down to a dozen or two in each park. 
A number of children drawn by the per- 
sonality of the play supervisors and the 
interest in competitive games have walked 
fourteen blocks daily to attend the play- 
grounds. 

Boone Square offers the best example of 
what can be accomplished in a neighbor- 
hood by a well conducted playground. 
Formerly the boys in that vicinity amused 
themselves stealing milk bottles in the 
morning; now interest in athletics sees 
them on the playground and off the street 
and out of mischief. 

Before the placing of play supervisors 
at this park it had a very bad reputation. 
_Mothers did not care to have their children 
there. Now the mothers are unanimous 
in saying that they always feel at ease 
when they know that their children are 
on the playground. 

Loyalty to the playground was mani- 
fested by a group of boys who went to 
the home of a boy who had stolen a ball 
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BASKETBALL IN BOONE SQUARE PLAYGROUND, LOUISVILLE 









and brought it back to the playground. 
The play supervisors try in all possible 
ways to become acquainted with the chil- 
dren. The kindergartners visit the moth- 
ers in order that they may feel an interest 
in the playgrounds. Many of the children 
visit the play supervisors all through the 
winter. One little lad said to his two 
teachers, “You be sure and put in your 
application early, because we all want you 
back next year.” Thus through this per- 
sonal interest the instructors are enabled 
to exert a wonderful influence for good 
over the children. The boys are not per- 
mitted to smoke or use any bad language 
while on the playgrounds. Many of our 
boys at first hardly knew when they were 
swearing. We feel that in many cases 
the habit has been entirely broken up. 
One boy went to the country for a few 
weeks, and told the instructor that while 
away he had not “cussed” once. A real 
interest in athletics will do much to stop 
cigarette smoking, for the boy who is a 
cigarette fiend is never a winner in ath- 
leties. When the boy sees the truth of 
this the cigarette is doomed. 


It has been the policy of the league to 
emphasize the athletic features of the work 
rather than the “vacation school” idea. 
The constructive work of the vacation 
school is of the utmost importance, and 
the league cherishes the ambition of seeing 
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such schools established in Louisville; but 
for the present the more crying need seems 
to be the building of the sound body to 
house the sound mind, a need very real 
with those little children whose bodies 
and minds are fagged with the nine 
months of book work. Moreover, games, 
and, especially, team games and athletic 
competitions where the competitors con- 
tend, not for their personal profit, but for 
the renown of their respective playgrounds, 
are superior to “constructive” play as aids 
to the development of character. Their 
tendencies are democratic and unselfish. 
Free play offers the best means of teaching 
moral lessons. Sham is off guard in a 
warmly contested game, nature is upper- 
most. The boy who has learned to play 
according to rule in all the circumstances 
of the game has laid a firm foundation 
of character. Some “constructive” work 
has been done, such as folding papers, 
raffia weaving, sewing, and story-telling, 
but it has been wholly as rest from active 
play. : 

In 1901, in order to ascertain the chil- 
dren’s interest in different games, statistics 
of the games played were taken by the 
kindergartners in four different play- 
grounds every afternoon for sixty days, 
with the following result: 
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Other games played occasionally: King 
William, Rotten Eggs, Leap Frog, I Spy, 
Miller and the Mill, Mulberry Bush, Frog 
in the Middle, London Bridge, Muffin 
Man, Old Mother Hoopescoop, Poison, 
Lazy Mary, Old Sweet Bread and Bar- 
ley, Catcher, Hide and Seek, and Catch 
Ball. 


A glance at the summary shows that 
baseball is by far the most popular boy’s 
game. Basketball is the most popular 
girl’s game. Both these games are played 
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by the older children mostly, and form 
a class by themselves. 

The year 1902 has marked a decided 
advance in the class of games played by 
the children. The development is towards 
greater interest in team games and games 
in which the playground competes with 
other playgrounds. Baseball has as usual 
been the favorite. We have organized 
three leagues—the Minor for boys under 
thirteen, Junior for boys under sixteen, 
and Senior Leagues including boys sixteen 
and over. The larger boys have used the 
grounds two afternoons a week. Only 
the games played by the smaller boys 
counted in the fight for the pennant. The 
Junior teams played three games each with 
all the other playgrounds. The Seniors 
and Minors played one each. We also 
had an inter-playground croquet tourna- 
ment for the girls. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT EVENT IN CIVIC 
IMPROVEMENT 


HE great and varied activity 
among the different organiza- 
tions working for civic betterment 
makes it very difficult-to get an 
idea of the progress cf the move- 
ment as a whole. In order to secure some 
perspective which should be suggestive 
and of permanent value, THz CHAUTAU- 
QuAN addressed an inquiry to a number 

of persons actively engaged in civic better- 

ment work, in substance as follows: - 





In view of your active interest in (nam- 
ing the special phase), what, in your 
opinion, has been the most significant 
development in this betterment field dur- 
ing the past five years? 


Replies to these letters are grouped 
below: 
MUNICIPAL REFORM 


The growing claim and acknowledg- 
ment of civic independence upon the part 
of the citizen is the most significant de- 
velopment in the general field of municipal 
reform, says Thomas N. Strong, of Port- 
land, Oregon—“specifically ‘home rule’ by 
the citizens of our cities.” 


“Tt is absolutely impossible to carry on 
a respectable city government when its 
entire machinery, from the street cleaners 
up to its charter, has been at the un- 
checked merey of the state legislatures. 
Our experience has been that it was abso- 
lutely impossible for city officials to do 
good work without, at the next meeting 
of the legislature, losing their positions, 
and, in many cases, the city losing the 
power of obtaining such service. This 
has been a very marked development of 
municipal reform in this city, and, to 
the end of obtaining what is practically 
home rule, we have bent all of our energies 
for ten years past, with the result that 
the making of a charter for the city was 
entrusted to the commission of our citizens 


upon a statute enacted by the legislature 
in which it pledged itself not to make 
any amendments,- but to accept or reject 
the charter as a whole. As a result, we 
now have a city charter that is fully up to 
all modern requirements. In fact, I am 
not aware of any city charter in the United 
States that is superior to it. In addition 
to this, it has been borne in upon the 
legislature that it was necessary to submit 
laws affecting the city of Portland to the 
vote of the electors of that city. The new 
departure has not yet had time to work 
itself out fully, but already there is an 
increase of civic pride and responsibility 
plainly manifested in our citizenship.” 


To Wilbur F. Crafts, superintendent of 
the International Reform Bureau, the 
most important civic achievement in mu- 
nicipal affairs has been the “brave and 
effective battle against municipal misrule” 
that has been made in St. Louis and 
Minneapolis, in the first case by a public 
officer, in the other by a private citizen 
acting temporarily as chairman of a grand 
jury, which should become inspiring ex- 
amples to other officers and other citizens. 
“T have no enthusiasm,” he continues, 


“for the timid improvement societies that 
never get farther than having scraps of 
paper collected at street corners in boxes 
that advertise cigars and whisky, which 
foul the streets with human rubbish far 
more objectionable than anything the 
boxes hide. If civic betterment be viewed 
in something larger than a parochial and 
provincial spirit, the largest achievements 
for civic benefit in the last five years 
were the sixteen acts of the national gov- 
ernment that were crowded into the thir- 
teen weeks of the short session of congress 
at the crossing of the centuries, all of 
them looking to the protection of youth 
at home and child races abroad against the 
vices of civilization.” 


James C. Carter, honorary president of 
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the National Municipal League, regards 
as most significant the establishment of 
the Citizens’ Union in New York City, 
and its influence in securing through 
popular election, “a prodigiously improved 
municipal government.” 

The growing appreciation on the part 
of our cities of the importance of the 
franchise question in its relation to the 
general problems of city government, and 
the movement in the direction of mu- 
nicipal ownership, appeals most strongly 
to Mr. George C. Sikes, assistant secre- 
tary of the Municipal Voters’ League of 
Chicago. Mr. Charles Richardson, of 
Philadelphia, agrees with this statement. 
J. A. Johnson, ex-mayor of Fargo, North 
Dakota, and ex-president of the League 
of American Municipalities, believes that 
the municipal conscience is being awak- 
ened. A very large share in the awakening 
he attributes to the work of the League 
of American Municipalities. 

William 8S. Crandall, editor of The 
Municipal Journal and Engineer, sees 
most significance in the “multiplication 
of organized forms of effort for civic 
betterment.” 

The multiplication of the number of 
organizations interested in the question 
of betterment is very encouraging to Mr. 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, president of the 
American Park and Outdoor Art Asso- 
ciation. He says: 

“In 1894, when the National Municipal 
League was formed, there were forty-four 
reform bodies of all kinds enrolled on its 
lists. A year later this number had grown 
to 176, and, in 1896, 267, and now there 
are upwards of 500. This does not include 
the great number of local improvement 
societies, such as are in touch or affiliation 
with the American League for Civic Im- 
provement and the American Park and 
Outdoor Art Association. If we include 
these—and we certainly should—then we 
can count on one thousand municipal 
bodies working away at the municipal 
problem. These are scattered all over 
the land, and no town or city is too small 
or too mean but can boast of at least one. 


This is a cause for hopefulness, It means 
that there are one thousand centers of 
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activity, of wholesome influence, of pro- 
gressive work in behalf of higher ideals. 
“Within the period under consideration 
also business bodies of all sorts, religious 
societies of various kinds, and educational 
institutions in considerable numbers have 
taken up the question of civic betterment 
and given to it a consideration -that is 
making mightily for improvement and 
progress. ‘Two sessions of the National 
Municipal League have been held at lead- 
ing educational institutions—in 1902 ‘at 
Harvard and at Ann Arbor in 1903. This 
is significant; it is inspiring and encour- 
aging. I feel sure that the multiplication 
of agencies has been the most notable 
development of the past five years in 
this sphere of public activity.” : 


PRESERVATION OF NATURE 


Five years ago, writes Miss Mira Lloyd 
Dock, of Harrisburg, member of the 
Pennsylvania State Board of Forestry, 
“with the exception of the few connected 
with Garden and Forest, only women 
seemed to be organized for preserving 
nature.” Now men are greatly interested 
in the whole object. 


“For a number of years women’s clubs 
were as a rule the only organizations that 
made strenuous efforts. Now the acquisi- 
tion of beautiful surroundings is recog- 
nized as a far-sighted measure by business 
men’s organizations. Note the proceedings 
of the San Francisco Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, and contrast its work and income 
with the early days of the Honesdale 
Society in Northern Pennsylvania. Also 
contrast the heroic efforts of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs of Minnesota to 
preserve the beautiful country about Cass 
Lake (after years of most carefully and 
sensibly conducted campaigns now par- 
tially successful) with the very successful 
preservative work in Summerville, South 
Carolina. In Minnesota the women tried 
for years to prove what Summerville is 
profiting by, that it pays to keep splendid 
pine forests near populous centers, or 
where persons are likely to resort for 
health or pleasure. In 1886, in Pennsyl- 


vania some ladies of Philadelphia started 
the Pennsylvania Forestry Association. 
Today the state has a department of for- 
estry, a forest policy (protection from fire 
and deforestation), the beginning of a 
trained service, legislative appropriation 

















for a forestry school, a state nursery and 
plantations, and all legislative action in 
favor of forestry, supported not only by 
women’s organizations, but most notably 
and actively by lumbermen and business 
associations.” 


MUNICIPAL ART 


Mr. Albert Kelsey, who will superin- 
tend the Public Improvement Exhibit at 
the St. Louis Exposition, regards “the 
amazing rapidity with which a general 
art impetus is gathering force” as the 
“real promise for the future in the field 
of municipal art in the United States.” 
Municipal art, Mr. Kelsey continues, is 
as yet scarcely understood in this country. 


“It is not to be confused with improve- 
ment work, horticulture or even the plan- 
ning of the arterial system of a city, 
except in a few rare cases. Philadelphia 
is the proud possessor of our oldest muni- 
cipal art society, the Fairmount Park Art 
Association. It has contributed between 
thirty and forty statues or fountains to 
the embellishment of different parts of 
the civic area, and yet, in all modesty, as 
a member of its committee on works of 
art, I would say that it has scarcely 
grasped the real meaning of municipal art. 

“Municipal art should be a local ex- 
pression of the aspirations of the people. 
It may express -itself in architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, with horticultural 
and engineering accessories, but, until the 
city of Washington adopted a comprehen- 
sive civic scheme, nothing but the great 
ephemeral expositions could properly 
be classed as intelligent efforts in this 
direction.” 


A number of developments appeal 
strongly to Mr. Charles Mulford Robin- 
son, author of “The Improvement of 
Towns and Cities.” These are: 


(1) The appointment of an expert com- 
mission for the improvement of the city 
of Washington, and the report which that 
commission has already made. (2) The 
success of that movement which is popu- 
larly called the Harrisburg Plan. (3) The 
purchase for public enjoyment of a part 
of its water front by the citizens of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, through popular sub- 
scription. In promise rather than in ac- 
complishment, he concludes, “I weuld put 
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immediately after the Washington plan 
the movement now inaugurated, with evéry 
promise of success, for the federation of 
the national societies engaged in civic 
betterment.” 

The development of- the shore park 
system of New York, Mr. John de Witt 
Warner, of the New York Municipal Art 
Society, calls the great instance in the 
world’s history of “rapid, successful, and 
appreciative use of natural advantages for 
the weal and pleasure of many people.” 

To Mr. Dwight H. Perkins, of the 
Chicago Society of Architects, the “one 
significant fact, the one change, is 
the sense in men’s minds of municipal 
ownership.” 

“The development of that sense has 
far-reaching significance. I do not mean 
municipal ownership simply of street rail- 
way systems or the waterworks, but what 
I do mean is the ownership of the entire 
city, that the streets are ours, that the 
parks are ours, that all the instruments 
of commerce are ours; in fact, that it is 
our city and our business to keep it in 
order, and also that it is our hope to 
derive physica] benefit from it and many 
of the pleasures of life as well. The 
sense of possession followed by the sense 
of codperative possession is, in my mind, 
the first essential to the proper develop- 
ment of municipal art.” 


ADVANCE IN SANITATION 


The splendid education of the people 
as to the laws of cleanliness and civic 
pride is the greatest achievement in sani- 
tary science during the past half decade, 
writes that eminent practical authority, 
Dr. Justus Ohage, commissioner of the 
St. Paul department of health. One of 
the most beneficial places for education 
of this kind is the St. Paul free public 
baths, which are situated on a beautiful 
island in the Mississippi River, eight 
minutes’ walk from the court-house, on 
which is erected an elegant gymnasium 
as well as bath-houses, refreshment stand, 
etc., and is under the direct control of the 
department of health, where the people 
learn personal cleanliness as well as enjoy 
themselves in many ways. In the past 
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three seasons there were nearly seven hun- 
dred thousand bathers, and the island was 
visited by over three million people. 


Mr. M. N. Baker, of The Engineering 
News (New York), and Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, believe the advance in the 
science of water purification to be the 
really significant development. Mrs. 
Richards says: » “The public is becoming 
convinced that good water pays and that 
bad waterisresponsible for much of the ill- 
ness which has heretofore been laid to the 
‘ways of an inscrutable Providence,’ ” and 
Mr. Baker emphasizes the application of 
the advanced scientific knowledge gained 
in the past ten years to the construction 
of plants for improving the quality of 
municipal water supplies. 


“The intimate relations between sewage 
polluted water and typhoid fever have 
been well known for say fifteen years, and 
now that a sure and reasonably cheap 
means of removing the typhoid germs 
from water is assured, and so many places, 
large and small, are installing efficient 
plants for that purpose, we may expect 
to see great reductions in the typhoid 
death rate of our cities. If the impor- 
tance of the sanitary protection of milk 
supplies were fully appreciated, and well- 
known means to that end were applied, 
the typhoid death rate might be still 
reduced, some other infectious diseases 
kept under better control, and the general 
mortality greatly lessened.” 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS 


Speaking from the standpoint of one 
interested especially in rural improve- 
ment, Professor John Craig, of Cornell 
University, declares that, in New York 
and New England during the past year, 
the school and home gardening movements 
have taken the most prominent phase in 
civie improvement. 


“This fact, in my opinion, 1s to be 
charged largely to the realization upon the 
part of movers in public affairs, not only 
that the children of today are the molders 
of public sentiment of tomorrow, but that 
they are also among the most potent 


agents we can touch in influencing the 
mature mind. The attention of educators, 
of teachers, and of philanthropists is being 
directed to the great possibilities of school 
and home gardens, and the campaign is 
being pushed vigorously. This campaign 
means great things for village and rural, 
as well as city betterment.” 


Miss Anne Withington, director of 
school gardens at the Boston Normal 
School, also believes that. the school gar- 
den movement is of the highest signif- 
icance. In our .gardens in Boston, she 


says, we try 


“to have outdoor and indoor work cor- 
related. Arithmetic, language, drawing, 
science, etc., can be applied to the gardens 
and become vital in the mind of the child. 
No other form of manual work is so ele- 
mentary a part of our inheritance. It 
seems as if it were impossible for this 
awakened interest in agriculture not to 
affect our city children. The only pos- 
sible way to turn the tide of population 
from the city to the country is by thus 
making country life seem possible to the 
city child.” 


MORE OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE CHILDREN 


The future is best conserved by the con- 
servation of the children of today, says 
Miss Sadie American. 


“We must protect the children of our 
day from being deprived of time and 
opportunity for growth and development, 
and give them opportunities for expansion 
and blossoming of their whole being in all 
its parts. This realization of the neces- 
sities of our time, if we wish to have not 
only fine and noble men and women, but 
also fine citizenship, is best shown in the 
child labor agitation and legislation of 
the past year or two, in the rapid growth 
of playgrounds, especially as part of the 
park system—the recreation system of 
cities—in the uses of our schools for va- 
cation schools, playgrounds, and the edu- 
cational (not industrial) use of manual 
training, to which should perhaps be 
added the growth of physical training in 
our schools. Too much attention can not 
be given, in my opinion, to the proper and 
full working out of these lines, for they 
all touch the roots of our national life; 
are fundamental, constructive, and lasting 
in their effects.” 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


’ The most significant development in the 

library field, in the opinion of John 
Thompson, librarian of the Free Library 
of Philadelphia, is “the realization of the 
true and real benefit of public libraries 
in helping the people to a knowledge of 
good literature, especially on the part of 
city authorities and the public press.” 


“Tt is becoming gradually admitted that 
public libraries are not mere successors of 
the circulating libraries, so humorously 
satirized in Sheridan’s ‘Rivals,’ but are 
actual forces in the general line of im- 
proved education for the many. Public 
libraries are not used by any one class 
only or by persons of any particular age. 
They are the centers of work for thousands 
who would otherwise be unable to pursue 
various lines of study and of mental bet- 
terment, and who are fed and helped by 
these libraries. If libraries did 
nothing more than provide healthy mental 
recreation, the very small sums that are 
spent in our cities for library purposes 
would be usefully employed. Libraries, 
however, are much more than providers of 
amusement. They are a part of the peo- 
ple’s education as much as are schools and 
colleges. Libraries are public benefits as 
‘much as are parks, good water, and im- 
proved gas.” 


Miss Mary E. Ahern, editor of Public 
Libraries, Chicago, whose article appears 
on another page of this issue, sees in the 
closer relation of libraries and museums 
to each other and to the people the most 
hopeful sign. 

Mr. Walter L. Brown, assistant super- 
intendent of the Buffalo Public Library, 
puts it this way: 


“The most significant movement in the 
past five years of museums and libraries 
toward social\betterment was in the in- 
creasing sense of being a part of the edu- 
cational equipment of the localities in 
which they are placed. This is shown in 
their growing codperation with the schools. 
Text-books are now being supplemented 
with objects from the museums and with 
pictures and books from the libraries— 
not only to the betterment of elementary 
and secondary education, but giving the 


pupils an introduction to those sources of 
education supplied by the community that 
are at their command throughout life.” 


THE ABATEMENT OF PUBLIC NUISANCES 


The purification of our water supply is, 
in the opinion of Mr. C. H. Benjamin, 
of the department of mechanical engineer- 
ing, at the Case School of Applied Science 
(Cleveland, Ohio), the signal development 
in this field. 


“Sound physical health is the most 
important consideration, and this depends 
more on the purity of the water supply 
than on any other improvement. This, 
of course, includes, indirectly, attention 
paid to sewerage systems. Smoke abate- 
ment and tenement house problems are 
important, but, it seems to me, do not 
bear so directly upon the subject of public 
health as the one I have mentioned. 
Moral reforms need not wait for physical 
ones, but the former would be of little 
value without the latter.” 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT 


“It seems to me that the desire for 
better schools, in better houses, and longer 
school terms, is the most generally sig- 
nificant evidence of development in our 
communities and small towns or villages,” 


says Mr. H. B. Beck, of the University — 


of Texas. 


“The hopeful discontent amongst our 
people everywhere in the state in regard 
to schools and colleges, academies and 
normal schools is encouraging, as it shows 
a restless, intense desire for a broader 
education for the children, and an edu- 
cated citizenship is a sure guide-post to 
civic betterment, only a little farther up 
the hill. The next hopeful discontent is 
in the matter of public roads, the arteries 
of human life as a body politic. The 
greater the ease of intercommunication 


. the more rapid the progress of the intro- 


duction of the arts and ideas of our centers 
of thought and action. My observation is 
that, given a fertile soil, an industrious 
people and good roads, the greed of com- 
mercial enterprise soon induces in its 
many forms civic betterment.” 


The work with the children means more 
than any other fact in village improve- 
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ment, declares Miss Louise Klein Miller, 
dean of the Lowthrope School of Horti- 
culture. 


“The results may not be as obvious as 
some others, but are more permanent in 
their character and influence. The best 
way to uplift the state is to save the chil- 
dren. Children’s interests are parents’ 
interests. The gardening movement af- 
fords a wholesome and normal expression 
of often misdirected energy. A personal 
interest in flowers, trees, and shrubs in- 
culeates a love and respect for all plants, 
and in consequence checks vandalism. An 
appreciation of the beautiful will manifest 
itself in improved and beautified home 
conditions. A taste for gardening in- 
creases a desire for extended opportunities 
and tends to turn the tide country- 
ward and relieve congested conditions of 
crowded centers.” 


SCHOOL EXTENSION 


Joseph Lee, author of “The Problem of 
the Boy,” believes that, during the past 
five years, baths and playgrounds have 
been the most significant developments in 
the field of school extension. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


The most signficant development along 
the line of arts and crafts as a phase of 
civic betterment, writes B. B. Thresher, 
of Dayton, Ohio, has been the widespread 
interest aroused in the subject and the 
number of organizations started in all 
parts of the country to forward it in a 
practical way. 


“Tt has been their mission to diffuse 
an increasing appreciation of the simpler 
arts and the beauty of motives and ma- 
terials near at hand; things that have 
been always about us, but not seen. There 
has been an increasing realization that 
art is not something to hang on a wall, but 
in its truest sense is a vital force that 
should permeate our life and environment. 
An understanding of these lesser arts and 
appreciation of them must surely exist 
before we as a people can expect to rise 
to worthy attainment in pictorial art. 
They who undertake to create a taste as 
well as to satisfy it must have patience, 
in a movement as new as this is in this 
country. While we have few traditions 


to fall back upon, we are equally un- 
hampered by them, and may choose of 
the world’s best from which to develop a 
national individuality. The vigor of the 
American spirit when earnestly focused 
on these problems will evolve a success 
as signal as along the lines of invention.” 


PARKS AND OUTDOOR ART 


The rapid development of a sentiment 
for a knowledge of and the actual execu- 
tion of school gardens in which both the 
practical and the esthetic considerations 
are combined, appeals especially to Mr. 
Warren H. Manning, of the American 
Park and Outdoor Art Association, “be- 
cause the knowledge thus gained will lead 
to amazing progress in the civic better- 
ment work of the next generation.” 

Sylvester Baxter, one of the pioneers 
in the public improvement agitation in- 
strumental in the establishment of the 
metropolitan park system of Boston, sees 
prime significance in the formulation of © 
the plans for the improvement of the na- 
tional capital. In this, he says, 


“we have a splendid fruition from the 
great examples set by the creation of the 
unrivaled metropolitan park system of 
Boston, and the magnificent planning of 
the Columbian World’s Fair, of Chicago, 
as illustrations of the possibilities of a 
scheme for systematic civic development. 
The remarkable interest thus aroused 
throughout the country, as reflected in 
the wide circulation and eager reading of 
literature devoted to such subjects, has 
resulted in a national sentiment.” 

One of the most significant develop- 
ments in park and outdoor art during the 
past five years is the determined effort 
to supply small parks easily accessible to 
the residents in the congested districts of 
cities, writes Mr. W. J. Stevens, of St. 
Louis. 

The establishment of school gardens and 
the maintenance of public playgrounds 
have been most significant in the opinion 
of Mr. Dick J. Crosby, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
O. C. Simonds, treasurer of the American 
Park and Outdoor Art Association, be- 














lieves that the seeking of country homes 
by city people has been very important 
and suggestive. 

Mrs. Herman J. Hall, president of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the American Park 
and Outdoor Art Association, holds that 
the main feature of improvement in parks 
during the past five years has been 


“the use of flowering shrubbery in the 
place of the old-time bed of annuals—the 
growing knowledge of design—the* neces- 
sity of planting after an approved plan 
made by an expert landscape architect, 
and « slow but sure conception in the 
minds of the people as to what should 
be and what should not be included in 
park systems. That is, a park should rep- 
resent a bit of God’s country, and such 
accessories as zodlogical gardens, and 
aviaries where animals and birds not na- 
tive are held captive, as well as exotic 
and foreign growths, are not in keeping 
with the accepted idea of a park. Better 
and more appropriate statuary will be 
the thing.” 


It seems to me, writes J. T. Foster, 
general superintendent and engineer of 
the Park Commission of South Park, 
Chicago, that 


“beyond question, the greatest develop- 
ment has been made in the value of the 
parks to the people in the greater use 
which is being made by both young and 
old in the playing of games and athletic 
sports generally. All parks have increased 
their facilities in these lines, as to boating, 
baseball, football, tennis, golf, and all 
sports of that nature, this being done 
without lessening the enjoyment of the 
parks to those who come to them simply 
for the purpose of enjoying the beauties 
of nature.” 


The rapid increase in the number of 
parks and playgrounds themselves is the 
really significant development, writes Mrs. 
Lovell White, of the California Outdoor 
and Art League. 


“The number of breathing spaces mark 
a city’s standing amongst the enlightened 
centers of population, and are as neces- 


THE MOST IMPORTANT EVENT IN CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 
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sary a part of a city’s educational equip- 
ment as schools and colleges—for the fact 
is recognized that only in the open air 
ean the body and mind find full and 
harmonious play. In congested districts, 
where parks are few and opportunities for 
contact with nature limited, vice is. prev- 
alent and the mind and body suffer de- 
terioration. The school garden move- 
ment in its various phases may be said 
to include the most important educational 
element yet introduced.” 


‘Parks and pretty lawns are as “catching 
as measles” in the opinion of Mayor James 
Glover, of Bluff City, Kansas. “A few 
years ago only large cities had parks, but 
now many of the small towns have them, 
and in Kansas every newspaper is agitat- 
ing the question of a park for its town. 
Of course, when there is a park there are 
better home grounds.” D. A. Sargent, 
of the Hemenway Gymnasium, Harvard 
University, regards the establishing of 
municipal gymnasiums and public play- 
grounds as “easily the most significant” 
development. 

Improvements in the methods of the 
administration and financing of parks 
has been most significant, in the opinion 
of G. A. Parker, of Hartford, Connecticut. 


“The California method of raising 
money for park construction allows parks 
to be built without the issue ef bonds or ~ 
a permanent improvement debt. The 
money necessary for the cost of main- 
tenance of parks in a few cities has been 
provided for by inserting into the charter 
a section making it imperative to annually 
assess a stated tax for purposes of park 
maintenance, usually not less than one- 
half mill tax, thereby making a definite 
sum to be raised, so as to give continuity 
and permanency to park work; it also 
takes the question out of politics and pre- 
vents it from being a fulcrum to help 
other measures. Park commissions are 
quite large in number, seven to fifteen, 
and are a sort of a close corporation, who 
nominate and practically elect their own 
members, with long terms of office, five, 
ten, or more years, and not eligible for 
reélection.” 
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The Gospel 





of Pictures 





BY CAROLINE 4. LEECH 


HROUGH the darkness of the 
Middle Ages, and in the earlier 
years of the Renaissance, there 
was preached in some of the coun- 
tries of the Old World a gospel 
of pictures. On Sundays and feast days 
devout worshipers clustered close around 
the reader of the written word, but 


‘the greater number of people scattered 


throughout the vast basilicas paid little 
heed. Hence the clergy, seeking to lay 
hold on the religious side of the people, 
caused to be painted on the walls of the 
churches the story of the Gospel, which 
so taught more than the Gospel of the 
word. 

In the fourth century, the heathen world 
becoming Christianized, there came a new 
period of art, proofs of which we find in 
the paintings of the Roman catacombs. 
In the thirteenth century, Cimabue 
painted a Madonna, which was borne in 
solemn procession from the painter’s 
studio to the Church of Santa Maria 
Novello, followed by the whole population. 
Before the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, Giotto painted on the walls of 
the Arena Chapel at Padua the meeting 
of St. Joachim and his wife, Saint Anna. 
From that time until the present day, 
the feeling of tradition being strong, 
masters of canvas and color have given 
us ecclesiastical lessons from the time of 
the creation through the Old Testament 
to the story of the cross and the lives of 
the saints. 

Since the autumn of 1899 the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union has been 
preaching the gospel of pictures in con- 
nection with its department for the pro- 
motion of purity in literature and art. 
The aims have been to create such a love 
for the good and pure that no taste can 
be formed for portrayed evil ; to help those 
needing help in their love for art ; to uplift 
those who are cast down, and to enlist 


those who are not won by the sterner 
phases of our work. 

These pictures are simple in character, 
but wisely chosen in subject, and their 
distribution has reaped a harvest. In the 
Kentucky mountains wonderful results 
have come. about. A few years ago a 
woman, barefooted, walked twenty miles 
one day in the cold, early spring to a place 
where picture-books were to be given away. 
A young missionary told me that he had 
spent a night, two years ago, in a cabin, 
the walls of which were entirely covered 
with newspapers. My friend, being much 
wearied by the startling headlines an- 
nouncing Shafter’s victories, asked the 
mountaineer if he did not grow tired of 
the papers, but the mountaineer’s reply 
was, “Why, no, stranger ; it took me more’n 
a year to collect them papers; I ain’t never 
had a pict’er.” 

A few years*ago, in a Western state, 
two men were condemned to hang. Every 
effort was made by the chaplain to touch 
their hearts with some feeling of peni- 
tence, but without result. A colored 
woman, having read of our work with 
pictures of the Christ, wrote, asking that 
such might be given to each of these men. 
Copies of the two Hofmann’s “Christ and 
the Doctors,” the Savior’s head from “The 
Rich Young Man,” and Guido Reni’s 
“Crucifixion”—these three representing 
Christ the Child, Christ the Man, and 
Christ the Crucified—were sent, and si- 
lently handed into the cells, while a com- 
pany of women, outside, sang a few Gospel 
hymns. Before the week of solitary con- 
finement was passed one man bowed his 
head in reverence and love, saying, simply, 
“T tried to hold out, but I can’t look at 
that face and stand it any longer,” while 
the more desperate prisoner, too, had 
found “the peace which passeth under- 
standing.” The prison officials said they 
could scarcely recognize the once desperate 

















THE GOSPEL OF PICTURES 


faces, so transformed had they become by 
the love of God, brought to human com- 
prehension through pictures. 

The work of our department has re- 
ceived much encouragement and recog- 
nition. With such a number of beautiful 
and inexpensive reproductions on every 
hand, with helpful, simple magazines 
within the possibilities of most people, it 
is not surprising that the work has grown. 
Ere long it is hoped and believed that 
there will be a high grade of cheap colored 
prints, which so many people like. 

Because of the invaluable and inde- 
scribable charm of pictures, and aside 
from their moral value, they become al- 
most necessary to us, but we should make 
their surroundings such that they may 
be not only beauty’s self, but beauty’s 
atmosphere. The craving for, and tending 
to, better things becomes continually more 
marked. Sunday-school papers have illus- 
trations of greater merit, cards and calen- 
dars bear reproductions of the old masters, 
and public sentiment against the low in 
bill posters, medical advertisements, and 
unmailable matter is thoroughly aroused. 
Picture work is work for the individual 
as well as for the organized body. On 
every hand there are opportunities for 
scattering the good seed. 

Now it may be said that pictures are 
everywhere. Traveling picture collections 
are sent with traveling libraries, and, 
through the summer industrial school, 
hundreds of pictures are given away. 

A special work has been done among 
children. Bird and animal pictures have 
been sent as valentines to a children’s 
hospital. In the fourth grade of a Louis- 
ville public school much attention has 
been paid to picture study. On the walls 
of the room hangs a copy of Watt’s “Sir 
Galahad.” The impressions which it has 
made are shown by the following descrip- 
tions and stories written by the pupils: 

SIR GALAHAD 

“Hundreds and hundreds of years ago 
there lived a king called King Arthur. 
He was considered the best king England 
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had, because he was so good and pure, 
and he had about a hundred knights 
who fought against evil. The youngest ~ 
was the purest, and his name was Sir 
Galahad. 


By permission of The Perry Pictures Company, Boston, Mass. 
SIR GALAHAD 
By Watts. 


“The people all wanted the cup that 
Jesus drank out of on the cross, and one 
night this man’s sister dreamed that her 
brother could find the cup, and she told 
him. He started out to find it, praying all 
the while. He went for a long time, ’till 
he saw an angel holding the cup, and he 
thought, ‘I would be proud to take the 
cup home,’ but the minute he thought that 
the angel disappeared. So he fell down 
and wept, and prayed for God to make him 
purer. Once he heard some one singing, 
so he went in, and some angels were hold- 
ing the cup, and they smiled and gave it 
to him.” 
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THE HALF PRAYER OF THE SIR KNIGHT 


“T will tell you what I know about a sir 
knight on a quiet, moonlight night, but 
it is a picture. It is about the middle of 
the night, and he stands with folded 





By permission of The Perry Pictures Company, Boston, Mass. 
THE YOUTHFUL CHRIST 
By Hofmann. 

hands; he has a suit of steel, a shield on 
his back and a knapsack, a sword at his 
side,:and a beautiful white horse, with his 
head down. The young man is half pray- 
ing and half studying. He looks like he 
is good; as if he had never drunk a drop 
of whisky in his life, nor smoked a cigar- 
ette, nor chewed a bit of tobacco, nor was 
ever found drunk. The moon shines on 
him and his horse, just creeping through 
the trees on one side. This lad lived 
long ago.” 


Other picture stories are suggestive: 
HOFMANN’S HEAD OF THE BOY CHRIST 


“Our teacher one day put up before us 
a face of a boy. The face leoked like he 
was a quiet boy. He has long hair. He 
has brown eyes and big ears. His shirt 
has a low neck with a braid running down 
in the front and around the neck. He 
looks like he is a good boy, and would not 
smoke or drink. I think he would like 
to do some wonderful deed for some one.” 


LANDSEER’S “DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE” 


“Wooley is a little yellow dog with 


shaggy hair. Rex is a big dog with a 
thick coat of shiny hair. It is early in 
the morning, and the dogs are watching 
the sun rise. They are looking through 
the door of their kennel. Wooley is say- 
ing to himself, ‘I am hungry. I wish my 
master would bring me something to eat.’ 
But Rex is thinking of how beautiful the 
sun is.” 


From these descriptions it will be seen 
that the source of inspiration has been 
considered, the accessories noted, and the 
spirit of the pictures understood. That 
very young children do appreciate and 
enjoy the beautiful and artistic becomes 
more apparent as their interest is right- 
fully aroused. They are keenly alive to 
the subtlety of good and bad pictures, and 
often understand the motives of a picture 
which is apparently far beyond their years. 





By permission of The Perry Pictures Company, Boston, Mass. 
DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE 
By Landseer. 


During the past winter two organiza- 
tions of boys in Louisville called, respec- 
tively, the Knights and Squires of the 
Round Table, have been given pictures 
of Sir Galahad, with the motto, “My 
strength is as the strength of ten, be- 
cause my heart is pure.” 














The Educational Force of a Public 
Library 





BY MARY EILEEN AHERN 


Editor ‘‘Public Libraries.” 


O particularize the many evidences 
of the educational features of the 
public library in a multitude of 
places would be to go into details 
too numerous for our present pur- 

pose. ‘he mere mention of a few of 
the efforts to bring books and people 
together will suffice. 

In many places special collections of 
chosen books are sent at regular intervals 
to various points where people, for one 
reason or another can not, or do not go 
to the library. Fire departments, life- 
saving stations, lighthouses, street car 
barns, and nurses’ rooms at hospitals are 
losing much of the weariness of waiting 
that was formerly inclosed within their 
walls, not to speak of any higher gain, 
by the presence of bright, entertaining, 
wholesome reading matter, furnished 
freely and gladly by the public library 
by means of small traveling libraries. 

Special exhibits of handicraft of various 
kinds, Indian relics, photography in all 
its phases, pictures, electricity, ete., ac- 
companied in many instances by free 
lectures, under the auspices of the library, 
by persons competent to speak, bring hun- 
dreds under the influence of the printed 
page that could not be reached in any 
other way. 

Visits to'the manufacturing institutions 
by the librarian and special invitations by 
word and card to superintendents and 
workmen are bringing to the notice of that 
part of the community an opportunity 
of which many are not slow to avail 
themselves. 

The club women are bringing to the 
public library their programs, and a 


trained, intelligent force is listing for 
them the latest and best that has been 


written on the topics which these people 
are studying, helping them to keep abreast 
of the times, and making their efforts to 
find the world of letters something more 
than a blind following of the worn-out 
encyclopedic lines. : 

In a number of large cities time, money, 
and study are given by the library. forces 
to bring to the blind the treasures hidden 
from them in ordinary books, by providing 
rooms, books, and papers printed expressly 
for the blind, readers, teachers, and guides 
to lead, literally, these people from their 
homes to the library, and through its aid 
into the life and light of another world 
than the one they inhabit. Nothing can 
exceed the usefulness and beauty of this 
work and its results. 

In many of the cities, notably in Cleve- 
land and New York, the schoolhouses are 
being opened as social centers by means, 
first, of branch libraries, which have 
opened the doors of these buildings for. 
a larger degree of usefulness. * Collections 
of books from the public library, suitable 
for various grades and ages, are being 
placed in these buildings, not as adjuncts 
to the schools, but for the use of the entire 
neighborhood. The splendid work of the 
branch libraries in outlying districts 
brings into the community, too, another 
social center, and by means of free lec- 
tures, exhibits, story hours, and home li- 
braries, are affording a tangible point from 
which help and light can be secured. 

The connection between the library and 
the school is fast assuming an importance 
that those of the older generation did not 
appreciate. The teacher, burdened to the 
limit of her time and strength, in order 
to secure the watering and cultivating of 
the seeds which she has sown with infinite 
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labor and patience, must trust to the help 
and sympathy and knowledge of the li- 
brarian and her stores. By keeping the 
librarian informed, by means of her pro- 
gram, outlines, and such conferences as 
may have time and place in her round 
of duties, of the aim and object and scope 
of the work of the school, she may receive 
in return special schoolroom collections 
of books, pictures, of special lists of books, 
as shall fasten “the book habit” on the 
youthful person in his inquiring years, 
the which shall make him an educated 
man in later life. Collections of books 
sent from the library for school use are 
used in such a way that children do not 
see the difference between reading as a 
duty and reading as a delight. These 
books, too, taken into the homes of parents 
who have not read much, either from lack 
of opportunity or because of difference of 
tongue, bring light and comfort where 
often none was found before. Then the 
organization of thousands and thousands 
of children all over the country into li- 
brary leagues with the motto, .“Clean 
hands, clean books, clean lips, clean 
hearts,” has been an influence for better 
things which even the parents have felt. 
All these things are educating the general 
public, and it will not be long before the 
prospective investor in a new home will 
ask as to library privileges, as he has been 
wont to do in regard to schools. Men with 
money to dispose of see in the library 
movement an influence worthy of the ac- 
cumulation of their long lives of thought 
and labor. 

At random from a dozen reports at 
hand may be drawn examples of various 
library activities: 


“The library has:a collection of over a 
thousand photographs of famous paint- 
ings. These are kept in cabinets, where 
they may be examined by the public. The 
photographs may be taken home in port- 
folios provided for the purpose. There is 
a catalogue of the collection for free 
distribution. 

“Turing the year weekly talks were 
given in the young people’s room by the 


teachers of the schools and members of 
the clubs of the city on Grecian mythology, 
Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, and Greek 
sculpture. The talks were fully illustrated 
by means of photographs and casts. The: 
books bearing on the subjects were placed 
on special shelves and lists of the books 
posted on the bulletin boards. We are 
planning for a series of talks on nature. 

“A list of mill books for mill men.’ In 
preparing this list of books an effort has 
been made to attract attention to a few 
of the books in the library that are of 
special use to the employees in the steel 
works. A brief annotation is given about 
those seeming to have some special] value. 
The year is given, as it frequently occurs 
that a technical book is of little value after 
it is a few years old. The number of pages 
and size are given also, to aid in selection. 

“We are glad to state that the teachers 
are codperating more and more with the 
library. Books have been sent to another 
school, the teacher having generously vol- 
unteered to look after them; and other 
principals and teachers have shown their 
willingness to receive books as soon as 
the library can furnish them. On this 
account more children’s books than usual 
have been ordered this year. 

“An assistant at the information desk 
every afternoon has greatly increased the 
usefulness of the reference department, as 
well as aided the general reader. All 
topics requiring special research, lists of 
reading for clubs, help in the selection of 
books, from a ‘good novel’ to the best 
scientific treatise on some desired subject, 
come under the supervision of the infor- 
mation desk attendant. To assist bor- 
rowers, lists on special topics are printed 
in the newspapers nearly every week and 
copies made on the library press by the 
boys. These may be obtained for the 
asking. A few of the lists prepared are 
as follows: Domestic Economy, Arts and 
Crafts, French History, ete. 

“An interesting feature in connection 
with reference work was undertaken some 
years ago, and has been continued with 
great success. Once a week, on Tuesday 
afternoon, a lecture is given at the library 
on the subject to be debated at the boys’ 
high school the following Friday. The 
lectures are given by young professional 
men who have volunteered their services, 
and take the form of informal talks. A 
special room is given up to this work, and 
the boys group themselves about a long 
table with pencil and scratch pad, and so 
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cordial is the relation established between 
the lecturer and his audience that the 
lowest classman feels at liberty to question 
the lecturer. There are present between 
fifty and seventy-five boys every Tuesday 
afternoon. After the lecture, and 
the remainder of the week, the boys resort 
to the reference room, where a special 
bulletin board and collection of books are 
provided for them. Reading lists on the 
following subjects for debate have been 
prepared: Monroe doctrine, coal strike, 
expansion, land ownership, protective 
tariff, municipal ownership, child labor, 
American Indian, convict lease system, 
technical education, English rule in India, 
isthmian canal, negro question. The sub- 
jects for the debates are selected by the 
students. 

“Our music library has recently been 
somewhat enlarged, and we now have at 
least a satisfactory foundation for what 
is-destined to be a useful and important 
department. Four sets of Underwood’s 
stereoscopic views have been purchased, 
and the library now has seven in all. 
These photographs are in almost constant 
use in the children’s room, and I am con- 
vinced that the pleasure and profit which 
they yield warrant a still further increase 
in their number. They may be loaned to 
the schools.” 


To educate in the sense of to expand, 
strengthen, and discipline, is the funda- 
mental principle of library effort at the 
present time. In this definition of its 
purpose there is meant to be included, 
also, the element of recreation, for it is 
a well established fact that much mental, 
moral, and physical discipline comes from 
recreation, as attested by the attention 
given the latter by the leading educational 
institutions today. . 

It is a well established fact that seventy- 
five per cent of those who enter the pri- 
mary grade of the public schools leave 
before the age of thirteen. It is equally 
true that not ten per cent of those who 
enter the public schools finish the pre- 
scribed course of instruction for entering 
high school, so that every year there is 
going out into what is termed life a stream 
of girls and boys who can not be said to 
be even acquainted with the powers of 
their own minds, who know comparatively 
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nothing of the great minds of the world, 
which might be the compasses that would 
guide their lives into careers of usefulness 
and happiness. 

It is to these especially that the public 
library comes and offers as a substitute for 
organized systems of study in schools and 
colleges an opportunity to pursue, by per- 
sonal effort, stimulated by personal desire, 
serious study that leads to higher and 
fuller living. 

The need of the opportunities for per- 
sonal education and for coming in touch 
with the questions of the day is greater in 
proportion to the distance of a community 
from the great centers of active life. In 
the community most largely shut off from 
participation in, or discussion of, current 
events, the recreative force of the library 
would seem to be most necessary to lighten 
the imagination and broaden the horizon 
of those shut out from the great move- 
ments of the world and shut in with petty 
rounds of small, if necessary, affairs. On 
the other hand, in the large cities and 
larger towns the need of the influence of 
quiet study and of time to think and weigh 
and measure the thousand and one ideas 
that are being held up for public gaze and 
personal absorption seems almost over- 
whelming. To both of these as well as 
to the student who has already marked 
out his own line of research the library 
comes as the source from whose influence 
and contents help and inspiration, and 
consequent place and attitude towards all 
needful things are to be derived. A lead- 
ing medical journal recently said: “So 
long as we have a hardy commonalty from 
whose ranks we can recruit the scholars 
and literati of the next generation the 
country will be safe. There is no hered- 
itary literary or professional caste with 
us—nor has there ever been in any whole- 
some civilization anywhere since the world 
began.” 

Mrs. Salome Cutler Fairchild (in her 
admirable paper in Public Libraries for 
November, 1901) gives the following an- 
swer to the question, What is the function 
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of the public library? “The function of 
the public library as an institution of 
society is the development and enrichment 
of human life in the entire community by 
bringing to all the people the books that 
belong to them.” This answer contains 
the best illustration of the change that has 
come in the idea of education in these 
latter days. Formerly education in name 
and reality was confined to the systematic 
training received during a limited period 
of life. But few thought of making a 
serious business of studying after school 
days were over. It was a release from 
thraldom, and books after school days 
were supposed to be a luxury belonging 
only to the rich or leisure class. Now we 
have come to realize that it is to the best 
interests of the community that books— 
the best of their kind in every line—be 
placed within easy reach of every one in 
the community, from the highest to the 
lowest, young and old. 

The mechanic who makes it a part of 
his trade to visit the public library and 
look carefully through the trade journals 
and the new books bearing on his particu- 
lar calling will be ready for promotion in 
the shops, will be a greater power among 
his fellow-workers, increasing his chances 
for leading them in a way that will be to 
their betterment in more and larger ways 
than can be measured by pecuniary ad- 
vantages, and will put a soul into his work 
in hand that will lift its accomplishment 


beyond the line of drudgery.~ It is in the 
development of latent tastes and capacity 
rather than in meeting existing demands 
that the free library serves its best pur- 
pose. It is its function to draw even the 
listless and indifferent, and, increasing 
their tastes and desires for mental and 
spiritual food, to save them constantly 
from the petrifying influence of petty 
things. 

To the person who by nature is a stu- 
dent of art or literature or science, but 
who is forced by unfortunate circum- 
stances to take his place in the world of 
breadwinners, far removed from the en- 
vironment which would give him the 
advantages his nature craves, the model 
public library stands as an Aladdin’s lamp, 
and giving freely of its light, makes him 
for the time being all that he would be, 
makes him a stronger member of society, 
and sends him back to his surroundings 
refreshed and strengthened for his daily 
work. 

Mr. Carnegie, at the dedication of the 
free library in Washington, D. C., said: 
“Free libraries maintained by the people 
are cradles of democracy, and their spread 
can never fail to extend and strengthen the 
democratic idea, the equality of the citizen, 
the royalty of man.” There is no aris- 
tocracy of letters save that expressed by 
the wise man who said, “No man is greater 
than I, save he who is reading a better 


book.” 


ICONOCLASM 
By Edmund Vance Cooke 


Tho’ Phidias were at work across the way, 
The Potter made us of such common clay, 

So made Destruction friendly to Desire 

That we would turn to watch the fiend of fire 
Seizing some wretched ruin as its prey— 

Tho’ Phidias were at work across the way. 




















A “‘“MODEL”’ BILL-BOARD (TEN FEET HIGH) FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE BILL-POSTER 


Contributed on request of the writer by the American Posting Service, for illustrating this article, 


The Real Bill-Board Question 








BY PETER B. WIGHT 


Secretary of Chicago Municipal Art League. 


WUBLIC advertising has taken on 
a new form in recent years. The 
technical term of advertisers is 
“display,” and this has come to 
cover a multitude of sins. They 
are sins against art, because there is very 
little art in them. But they are mainly 
sins against propriety. The main prob- 
lem to be solved now is, whether or not 
they are sins against law, and, in any 
case, whether or ndét these sins can first 
be regulated by law; then, whether or not 
they can be regulated by a sense of pro- 
priety ; and, lastly, is it possible to make 
them works of art? 

In the present discussion we are con- 
cerned only with that form of public 
advertising which comes under the name 
of “bill-boards.” The bill-board invasion 





began when bill-posters, instead of stick- 
ing their bills upon fences which did not 
have the notice “post no bills” upon them, 
set up their own boards. Theatrical bill- 
boards date back as far as the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant reaches. They 
were made the width of a sheet and the 
height of three or four sheets of the 
standard size used by all bill-posters. 
Then came the “display” theatrical posters 
of many sheets in width, reaching along 
ten or twenty feet on a fence, and the 
circus posters, running to an indefinite 
length. It was about ten years ago that 


the painted bill-boards came into use, and 
that was the beginning of the invasion 
with which we have to contend. 

The last five years have witnessed the 
most extravagant use of this method of 
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A ST. LOUIS EXHIBIT NOT AT THE FAIR 


advertising. The price paid the owners 
for these privileges generally equals the 
amount of taxes on the property, and the 
temptation to use it for this purpose is 
great. Popular indignation: has been 
aroused and has found expression through 
the very numerous improvement and art 
associations that have been formed by 
citizens. It must be admitted, too, that 
the character and style of the various ad- 
vertisements has been improved somewhat, 
but the collective effect of numerous col- 
ored advertisements is glaring and dis- 
cordant. The underlying idea of all 
advertisers is to make the displays attrac- 
tive, to make people read them whether 
they will or not. Large sums are paid for 
novel designs, not because they are good, 
but because they are startiing. The only 
exceptions are in some of the theatrical 
posters, in which an attempt is made to 
make them artistic. 

The serious questions that have aroused 
municipal reformers are these: Can this 
nuisance be suppressed? Can it be modi- 
fied? Can it be reformed? The radicals 
demand its suppression; others demand 
that the quantity may be reduced, and 


some think that the quality can be 
improved. 

To look into the legal aspects of the 
case would require a small volume. Some 
states and some cities have passed laws 
to regulate the’business. These laws have 
been defied in many places, and in some 
they have been held up by injunctions. 
Extensive printed briefs have been pre- 
pared by able lawyers, and cases argued, 
and already some important court decis- 
ions have been filed. The laws differ in 
various states, and there as yet is no uni- 
formity in the laws and decisions under 
them. The whole matter is being fought 
out in the state legislatures, city councils, 
and courts of law. The bill-board com- 
panies, which hold the intermediary posi- 
tion between those who invest a large part 
of their capital in advertising and the 
public who buy their wares, are organized 
into a strong national association with 
large capital, and employ able attorneys 
to resist what they term encroachments 
upon a legitimate business. From this 
it may be inferred that it is a serious 
matter to seek a reform in the bill-board 
business upon statutory grounds. Still, 
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A THOROUGHLY DISREPUTABLE POSTING FENCE 


On property of L. Z. Leiter, on Wabash avenue near Congress street, in the business district of Chicago. 


This illustrates the 


practice of ‘‘sniping.’’ 
‘ 


this part of the reform work is going on, 
and a bill before the legislature of Illinois 
is expected to be passed authorizing city 
councils to license bill-board companies, 
and to regulate the character and control 
the location of signs and bill-boards upon 
vacant property and upon buildings. 

Such a law as this in states in which 
cities are incorporated under a general 
charter act may make it possible to pass 
valid ordinances to regulate the business 
without destroying it. Those who have 
made a study of this problem believe that, 
if this business should have a legal status 
and be free from the necessity of being on 
guard against the agitation of overzealous 
reformers, there would be a good opportu- 
nity to institute reforms in which the 
rights of the people no less than of those 
who have invested a large capital in a 
legitimate business can be respected. It 
is contrary to the spirit and letter of our 
laws to legislate people out of a business 
so long as they do not infringe on the 
rights of others. That there has been some 
such infringement in this business can 
not be questioned. It is an open question, 


and not yet established by our courts, 
whether or not a person who uses his land 
to advertise business other than that car- 
ried on upon the premises, especially 
where no business at all is carried on upon 
the premises, is not exacting a franchise 
from the public. If a man starts a the- 
atrical display in a store window, or builds 

an open-front theater facing a public ~ 
park with the frontage of the stage on 
the street line, and attempts to give a 
theatrical performance, the police would 
disperse all persons gathered in the street ; 
and the public park opposite would still 
be converted into an auditorium. A bill- 
board fronting a park would be using it 
for the same purpose. It utilizes the pub- 
lic places for direct profit, just as much 
as would a man going along the street 
and shouting to people where they could 
buy a certain kind of goods, and for what 
price. The latter would be arrested for 
disturbing the peace of the community, 
or if doing anything permissible would 
have to take out a license for the: use 
of the street, and pay for it. The 
degree of this disturbance would seem to 
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be a legitimate subject for regulation. 

Just so the size of the bill-boards is a 
legitimate subject for limitation, and it 
goes without saying that the character 


of the advertisements displayed is a proper. 


subject for regulation. The construction 
should. be such that they are safe and per- 
manent. The character of the materials 
and finish of the structures should be uni- 
form and in accordance with good taste. 
There is no occasion to ornament and dec- 
orate them. This would be inconsistent 
with their purposes; for all the attrac- 
tion should be in the matter displayed. 

In a recent conference between the offi- 
cers of the National Bill-Board Associa- 
tion and a committee of the Municipal 
Art League of Chicago, it was agreed that 
ten feet would be a reasonable limit for 
the height of all bill-boards. But the 
companies desired timé to reduce the 
height of those existing. Whatever may 
be the result of this agitation, the “two- 
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deckers” and “three-deckers” will have to 
be abolished ; for there are now no grounds 
for allowing them to remain longer than 
absolutely necessary. 

One suggestion that has been made for 
the construction of all. bill-boards for 
either painted or printed matter is that 
the only finish they should have is a one- 
by-three-inch strip nailed around the edge, 
with a two-inch bed molding between it 
and the surface of the board. There are 
several of this kind in Chicago. Improve- 
ment in the quality of these advertising 
boards, and strict inspection to insure that 
they will always be well kept, would cer- 
tainly give a character to the business 
which would make them more desirable 
to legitimate advertisers. The competition 
for their use would raise the rate charges, 
and thus would compensate for whatever 
loss there might be in the reduction of 
their height. That is the opinion of one 
who has studied this agitation. 


A VACANT JEWISH TEMPLE ON MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 


Rented for advertising privileges by present owner and covered with a “‘three decker.” 














Progress of Rural Improvement 





BY 4. C. TRUE 


Director of Office of Experiment Stations, United States Department of Agriculture. 


VIDENCES are multiplying that 

a great intellectual ferment is 
Hy going on in our rural commu- 

nities. Its results are already 

apparent in important movements 
affecting the social life and the material 
prosperity of the country people. In 
many cases these movements are yet in 
an embryonic or experimental stage. En- 
husiasm and success attend them in the 
ai of their greatest activity. Round 
about these centers there is more or less 
of curiosity and interest. Bui, except in 
the case of a few movements of large sig- 
nificance, the great masses of our rural 
population are as yet unfamiliar with the 
new phases of progress or indifferent to 
the possibilities that may be involved in 
them as affecting the every-day life of the 
farmers’ family. 

This movement is not the product of 
simple or independent forces. Many 
causes have contributed to the inception 
arid development of its various phases. 
Sometimes it has been people in the rural 
communities themselves who have been 
the most active agents of progress. Often 
the energizing force which has given life 
and success to the new enterprise has 
gome from the outside. The interests of 
trade, manufactures, politics, or philan- 
thropy, as well as the requirements of ag- 
riculture, have furnished the controlling 
motive for action in new lines. 

The American system of agricultural 
edfication has been in process of develop- 
ment over half a century. Beginning in 
an effort to establish agricultural schools 
and colleges under private and public 
auspices: in a few states, it was given a 
national basis of support by congress in 
the Morrill act of 1862. But when this 
had been done it took twenty-five years 
to organize agricultural colleges in all the 


states and territories and to develop ade- 
quate courses in the sciences relating to 
agriculture. It is only within the past 
decade that the teaching of the theory 
and practice of agriculture itself in its 
various branches has been put on anything 
like a sound pedagogical footing and 
proper facilities for instruction in agri- 
culture have been provided. 

The liberality of state legislatures in 
making provision for buildings, equip- 
ment, and salaries of instructors for the 
agricultural courses of these institutions 
during the past five years has been very 
remarkable. Our farmers have been slow 
to take advantage of the opportunities 
for technical instruction in their art af- 
forded by the agricultural colleges. With 
all the improvements in facilities and 
methods of instructicn only six thousand 
students out of a total rural population 
of forty million persons were found in 
the agricultural courses at these colleges 
last year. But this is a much larger num- 
ber than would have been found in similar | 
courses ten years ago, and from these in- 
stitutions a constantly increasing body 
of well trained youth are being sent out 
to be the leaders in the agricultural prog- 
ress of the future. So successful has 
been the recent work of these colleges 
in agricultural lines that there is now 
a well defined and ever increasing demand 
for the extension of agricultural instruc- 
tion to secondary schools. 

The influence of our agricultural col- 
leges extends far beyond that which is 
directly exerted on students gathered 
within their halls. By means of corre- 
spondence courses and a variety of other 
forms of university extension these col- 
leges are directing the thought and activ- 
ity of thousands of our young farmers 
along the lines of progressive agriculture. 
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The most elaborate and far-reaching 
system of university extension work among 
farmers is that involved in the farmers’ 
institutes. These are conducted by state 
boards and commissioners of agriculture, 
by agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations, and other agencies in the various 
‘states and territories. Last year some 
twenty-seven hundred institutes were held 
ip the United States with an aggregate 
attendance of over seven hundred thou- 
dand persons. Every year witnesses an 
extension of the institutes to new localities 
and tke strengthening of the instruction 
given in them along both scientific and 
practical lines. 

But it would have been impossible to 
organize and equip the courses of instruc- 
tion in our agricultural colleges, schools, 
and institutes in any satisfactory manner 
had it not been for the fundamental work 
of other agencies by which our knowledge 
of the scientific facts and principles under- 
lying the practice of agriculture have been 
vastly expanded during the past quarter 
of a century. While much of this work 
has been done in foreign countries, the 
American institutions for agricultural re- 
search have made an honorable record in 
this direction, and in recent years have 
on the whole conducted more elaborate 
and far-reaching investigations than are 
carried on elsewhere. Chief among our 
agencies for agricultural research are the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and the state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. Under the able management of the 
present secretary of agriculture, Hon. 
James Wilson, of Iowa, the department 
has had a phenomenal growth. In the 
variety and extent of its scientific re- 
searches in behalf of our agricultural 
interests it far exceeds any single agri- 
cultural institution in the world. Last 
year the department issued 757 publica- 
tions, of which 10,586,580 copies were 
printed. 

There are now sixty agricultural experi- 
ment stations in our states and territories, 
including Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto 
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Rico. These stations conduct a great va- 
riety of scientific and practical investiga- 
tion, and are in many respécts the local 
authorities on matters relating to agricul- 
tural theory and practice in their respec- 
tive regions. They annually issure about 
450 publications which are distributed to 
six hundred thousand addresses. In many 
lines the department and the stations are 
coéperating. The boards and commis- 
sioners of agriculture in many states also 
collate and publish valuable information 
for the benefit of farmers. All these 
public agencies also conduct a vast cor- 
respondence with individual farmers, and 
they are doing a great work in preventing 
fraud in the sale of fertilizers, feeding 
stuffs, foods, nursery stock, etc. 

It. will be seen that the American 
farmer of today has far better opportunity 
to'obtain up-to-date information regarding 
his art than his predecessors enjoyed. And 
it' is reasonable to suppose that the power- 
fyl public agencies now at work in his 
nt will rapidly secure still greater 
results for his benefit. 

And not only have the public agencies 
for agricultural education and research 
been materially improved in recent years, 
but, largely through their work and in- 
fluence, the agricultural journals and 
books have been radically improved. In 
fact, a new American agricultural liter- 
ature has been created, and is growing 
store 

Fortunately, at the very time when an 
intellectual awakening of the masses of 
our farmers is at hand, the means are 
being afforded for greatly improving the 
material and social features of their en- 
vironment. Hitherto the greatest physical 
barrier to the material and social advance- 
ment of the farmer has been his isolation. 
Under the best conditions it has been 
difficult for him to keep in close touch 
with the great centers of human activity. 

It is true that the railroads have for 
many years exerted a tremendous influ- 
ence in ameliorating rural life by giving 
the farmer ready access to the world’s 
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markets, bringing near to him all the 
great resources of modern civilization, and 
promoting a mobility of the rural popula- 
tion previously impracticable. And more 
recently there has been a widespread move- 
ment for the improvement of the country 
roads. This has been greatly stimulated 
by the widespread popularity of the bicycle 
and will be still further aided by the in- 
creasing use of the automobile. It has 
also been helped in many regions by the 
establishment of creameries, to which the 
farmers have undertaken to carry their 
milk or cream every day in the year. Na- 
tional propaganda in favor of better roads 
and state aid in the construction of main 
highways are doing much to increase in- 
terest in this matter and show the best 
methods of road improvement. But 
neither the railroads nor good roads could 
ever have dispelled the gloom of isolation 
from the farmer’s home in ‘any such 
measure as is being done by other agencies 
now actively at work in many rural 
jcommunities. 

“Four years ago,” says a recent writer, 
“there were only three rural delivery routes 
in Kansas, and they did not amount to 
anything. Today there is scarcely a county 
in the state, except the cattle range coun- 
try of the extreme western portion, that 
has not from three to twenty routes. In 
some counties practically every farmer has 
his mail delivered to him daily, even 
though he lives ten miles from his post- 
office.” And this is true in msay other 
sections of the United States. 

This means that thousands of our farm- 
ers can now receive a daily paper on the 
day of its publication, and thus be brought 
into close touch with the markets and 
news of the world. But wonderful as is 
the change wrought by the rural free de- 
livery of mails, it is surpassed by that 
accomplished by the widespread introduc- 
tion of cheap rural telephone service. 
Now, indeed, is our farmer plunged into 
the midst of things. Without leaving his 
house he can have the latest gossip of the 
neighboring farms or the village, the serv- 
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ices of a physician or veterinarian, warn- 
ing of an approaching storm, the vote of 
a state or nation on election night, and, 
if the importance of his business justifies 
the cost, by long-distance telephone or 
combination of telephone and telegraph, 
can communicate instanter with the com- 
mission merchant of the metropolis or his 
scientific adviser at the state experiment 
station, or order new machinery or new 
parts of machinery directly from the 
factory. 

In many regions the trolley lines are 
supplementing steam transportation and 
bringing hosts of farmers into closer touch 
with urban life. In states like Massachu- 
setts, New York, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Illinois, where large towns and cities are 
numerous, a network of trolley lines is 
rapidly covering the intervening rural 
districts, and within a comparatively short 
time it will be possible to cover the entire 
distance between Boston or New York and 
Chicago or St. Louis in trolley cars. 

The movement for the improvement of 
country roads has of late received new 
impetus from its connection with the prob- 
lem of the consolidation of the rural public 
schools and the transportation of pupils 
to central schoolhouses. But much more 
than the improvement of country roads 
is involved in this movement. 

For many years the most intelligent 
educators have seen that the average rural 
school is a weak and inefficient educational 
instrument. With the multiplication of 
small districts, a lessening average school 
population- per district, and inadequate 
means to build schoolhouses or pay teach- 
ers, the country schools have been steadily 
falling behind in the competition with 
the city schools. 

With the increasing complexity of our 
system of farming, and especially with the 
improved methods based on scientific prin- 
ciples which our agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations have introduced, it 
has become clear that the successful 
farmer of the future must be a better 
educated man than his predecessors. 
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The patient efforts of a few advanced 
educators and rural communities are bear- 
ing abundant fruit. In 1869 the plan of 
transporting pupils in country districts 
to a village school at public expense was 
first tried in Massachusetts. Ten years ago 
this plan crossed the Alleghenies .and 
came into touch with the great agricultural 
region of the Mississippi Valley. In Ohio 
and Indiana especially it has been taken 
up by many communities with marked 
success, and in twenty states it is prac- 
tised with good results and increasing 
favor. 

The transportation vans constitute an- 
other important link, uniting the farm 
with the community, errands of various 
kinds being done by the drivers. Travel- 
ing libraries may be easily maintained in 
connection with this system of schools. 
The school gardens and well-kept grounds 
of these central schools may serve as ex- 
amples for the improvement of the yards 
about the farmhouses. The schoolhouses 
may be used for Saturday and evening lec- 
tures, meetings of societies, etc., ahd thus 
become general centers for the intellectual 
and social life of the community. The 
children educated in the consolidated 
schools will be better prepared to take 
part in the general affairs of the town 
and the country, and have a wider view 
of social and political obligations and 
opportunities. 

In considering the opportunities now 
afforded for broadening the intellectual 
and social life of rural communities we 
must not forget that in recent years the 
women of farm households have been 
relieved of a considerable burden of 
drudgery. Two generations ago country 
women spun and wove the cloth for the 
garments of themselves and their families 
and for household use. Now all this cloth 
is made io factories. The sewing machine 
removed a share of the drudgery involved 
in making up cloth for personal and house- 
hold use, but now. the ready-made gar- 
ments and other articles purchased in 
the village stores or obtained from cities 
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on mail orders are in many cases better 
than those made by hand, and their almost 
universal use has given the farm house- 
wife much respite from severe toil. 
In regions where dairying is extensively 
followed the creameries and “skimming 
stations” have taken away from the farm 
women the large amount of labor involved 
in the handling of milk and making of 
butter. The windmill, gasoline engine, 
and, in some places, electricity, are bring- 
ing running water and accompanying 
modern improvements into many farm 
homes. Oil and gasoline stoves and the 
refrigerator have made the summer labors 
of the housewife less onerous and the farm 
home at that season far more comfortable. 

The men of the farm are each year 
using better labor-saving machinery, and 
are learning how to make animals, wind, 
water power, oil, steam, and electricity in 
increasing measure take the place of 
human muscle as sources of power for 
farm labor. 

The farmer and his family thus have 
more time for brain work and for social 
enjoyment. They are prepared to take 
a large share in the management of or- 
ganizations for social or business advance- 
ment. Agricultural societies, granges, 
and other associations are rapidly increas- 
ing in numbers and efficiency. Codpera- 


tive enterprises among farmers are 
becoming more common and more 
successful. 


In a great variety of ways the man 
of the country is falling in line with the 
man of the city. Those sociologists who 
have been relying on the conservatism 
and simplicity of the great masses of the 
rural population to balance the progres- 
siveness of the cities will have to take a 
new reckoning. ‘Though somewhat late 
in joining the procession of mankind 
marching toward a new social order in 
which codperative effort is to take the 
place of an excessive individualism, the 
farmer is arriving, and his influence will 
be felt in the final and happier adjust- 
ment of human life to its environment. 














EMPLOYEES’ LUNCH-ROOM 


In the Metropolitan Life Insurance Building, New York. 


The New 


Industrialism 





BY MARY R. CRANSTON 


Of the American Institute for Social Service. 


mention a factory not a great 

many years ago called forth vis- 

ions of dirt, dinginess, discomfort, 

and an environment so unsightly 

as to be an influence depreciating 

the value of adjacent property within quite 

a wide radius. Disorder and confusion 

have been so associated with manufactur- 

ing that they have -been considered in- 

evitable factors to be taken into account 
and endured with a resigned spirit. 

Happily, within recent years a revolu- 

tion in the way of looking at these things 

has caused an altruistic spirit to replace 

the old indifference to the effect such 

sordid conditions exert upon working peo- 

ple. The spirit of the age is. quietly 


permeating the entire business world; we 
hear of cleaner factories, better facilities 
for work, and a greater regard for the 
welfare of the workers all over the world. 

With us every kind of business is in- 
cluded, employers in all lines of manu- 
facturing today being convinced that 
improved conditions nof only banish much 
friction, but have a distinct commercial 
value as well. 

The pioneers in this movement met with 
opposition from without as well as from 
within. Employees were suspicious, and 
the outsiders skeptical. Having the cour- 
age of their convictions, they, fortunately, 
persevered, with two results. Besides 
making life brighter for the factory opera- 
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tives, the new industrialism has decidedly 
benefited the community, and these em- 
ployers have influenced others until today 
the far-seeing man who is putting up a 
new factory building makes provision for 
many improvements which would cause 
our grandfathers’ eyes to open wide with 
astonishment. These include baths, lunch- 
rooms, reading-rooms, lockers, and even 
libraries and roof gardens. 

Usually the first step is to clean up the 
premises. Where the plant is an extensive 
one the services of a landscape gardener 
have been found valuable in avoiding mis- 
takes in the general plan of vine-planting 
and the most advantageous arrangement 
of flowers and shrubbery. Without hav- 
ing seen it one can scarcely imagine the 
transformation made by judiciously 
planted vines and shrubs. Like charity, 
‘they can cover a multitude of sins. Win- 
dow boxes of gay flowers exert their 
refining influence, while the grounds with 
their well-kept lawns and shrubbery sug- 
gest a park rather than the commercial 
side of life. 

In some cases the machinery and in- 
terior walls are painted a cheerful color, 
either buff or gray, and better light is 
provided by more window space. Experi- 
ence proves the wisdom of light and clean- 
liness for both the workingman and the 
employer, for a clean man is a better 
workman. 

An eastern manufacturer says, “The 
more a man a man is, the more valuable 
he will be to any concern, and the more 
he can do and will do to aid in its success. 
Since esthetic surroundings are the con- 
stant, silent appeal to the better nature 
of man, that man vill do better work and 
do it more quietly, quickly and pleasantly 
in congenial surroundings than otherwise.” 

Another employer writes as follows 
concerning the financial loss entailed 
by the presence of dirt and con- 
fusion: “Disorderly and ugly surround- 


ings tend to waste on account of mixing 
up articles in a way to produce confusion 
and deterioration of the same through 
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being soiled or having to be put down in 
grade through doubt of their identity. 
Order and neatness tend to self-respect 
and pride of an elevating character.” 

Although a lunch-room is the most ex- 
pensive feature a factory can have, like 
every expensive thing it is valuable, there- 
fore many of them are established, even 
where space is very limited. Sometimes 
every inch is occupied, and the truth of 
the old proverb, “Where there’s a will 
there’s a way,” is found in the use of 
folding tables which may be put aside out 
of the way, and take up so little room that 
even the most crowded factory and store 
could have them. In iron foundries where 
conditions, in the nature of the case, can 
not suggest daintiness, these folding tables 
are a boon to the machinists. 

The expeditious manner of serving 
lunch to several hundred in an Ohio ma- 
chine shop is interesting. The men, 
divided into squads, elect monitors for 
the week. -From the daily bill of fare 
each one makes his selection, and at ten 
minutes to twelve. o’clock the monitors 
take baskets, especially made for this pur- 
pose, to the kitchen lunch-counter, see 
that orders are properly filled, and serve 
the lunches to the different squads. This 


‘means that the rush to the lunch-counter 


is avoided, time saved, and the men better 
served. 

Amusement is not so likely to be sought 
in doubtful places if a reasonable provision 
is made for it. In many cases, therefore, 
games are encouraged, either athletics or 
the quieter ones which may be played 
indoors. 

Where there is a lunch-room a library 
or reading-room naturally follows. In 
the larger cities branches of the free cir- 
culating library are established in, or very 
near the factories; in other places the 
reading-room gradually accumulates books 
until a library belonging to the factory is 
formed. The most serious disadvantage 
to the workingman of the introduction of 
machinery lies in his danger of becoming 
a mere machine himself. Where one man, 
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GIRL’S DRESSING-ROOM 


H. J. Heinz & Co., Pittsburg. 


in the old days, made the entire article, 
now his part in its manufacture is very 
small, the finished product passing 
through many hands before it is ready for 
the market.’ Factories could do much to 
relieve this condition by providing tech- 
nical journals which would give the work- 
ingman a knowledge of what the com- 
pleted machine means and does. 

Where the employees are chiefly women 
rest-rooms are provided as well as emer- 
gency hospitals where one may go for 
a quiet moment when the nerves are over- 
strained or sudden illness comes, while 
one manufacturer places a carriage for 
drives in the park at the disposal of his 
convalescent employees. 

Emergency closets, as they are called, 
have proved their usefulness in many in- 
stances, and no factory should be without 
one. An Ohio manufacturer says: “What 
is known as ‘Fred’s Pouch’ should be in 


every shop, in every caboose and freight- 
house, and in every mine. This is a pouch 
in which is kept, open to all, linen and. 
lint, arnica, sticking-plaster,  antiseptics, 
etc., with instructions for use. Many a 
limb and many a life has been saved by 
the immediate use of these simple appli- 
ances, by which blood-poisoning has been 
prevented.” 

Improved housing is one of the most 
hopeful features of the whole industrial 
betterment movement. Perhaps a work- 
ingman’s gravest problem is the housing 
question. It is too often impossible to 
obtain decent accommodations for the rent 
which can be paid. 

In connection with housing, village im- 
provement is encouraged by prizes for the 
best kept yards, prettiest window and porch 
boxes, and best attempts at landscape 
gardening and vine planting. A certain 
amount is divided into many small prizes 
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instead of a few large ones. A friendly 
rivalry beautifies the neighborhood and 
develops a community of interest. 

Savings funds are popular, and prove a 
stimulus to thrift and the self-respect 
which even a small bank account gives. 
Mutual benefit associations are a blessing 
to their members when illness comes. Fire 
protection gives a sense of security from 
danger of that kind. Bathing facilities 
and other improved sanitary conveniences 
are now found in many factories and de- 
partment stores. 

Nor is education neglected. A few 
night schools for older employees and 
several kindergartens are successfully 
conducted. 

The need for healthful recreation is 
recognized by encouraging musical and 
debating clubs which give entertainments 
during the winter months. Employers 


THE RESULT 


BY JANE L. 


N the early spring a clever woman 
in a Northern suburban town sat 
at her window surveying her back 
premises. She had always lived 
in a small town and had been 

dependent on her own garden. The pres- 
ent prospect was not encouraging. 
~ This suburb had been formerly a park. 
Every house had an unfenced front yard 
of grass, and a back yard enciosed either 
with a*hedge or chicken wire. The park- 
like effect was strictly adhered to, and 
the residents were proud of their suburb. 
The clever woman’s back yard was en- 
closed with wire, and the grass grew 
almost to the fence. The tiny space sug- 
gested an idea. Why not have a garden 
in that space, down the two sides and 
across? She acted on the suggestion and 


with her husband’s aid soon had her beds 
ready. : 

The sod was taken up three feet from 
the fence and the ground prepared for the 
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are nearly always glad to give a piano and 
a room for these social evenings. Some 
of the newer factories have auditoriums 
where lectures from distinguished men 
and women alternate with concerts by 
the home talent. Sometimes the noon 
hour is brightened with selections by the 
musical clubs. This complete break in 
the day’s routine arouses a different train 
of thought and sends the hearers bac‘x to 
work rested and refreshed. 
. Besides vacations in summer there are 
other outings at various times. One New 
York department store closes its doors all 
day Saturday during July and August, 
thus giving the clerks two whole days’ 
relief from the city’s heat. 
Profit-sharing is still on the doubtful 
list. Those who have tried it are about 
equally divided as to its merits and 
demerits. 


OF AN IDEA 


FERGUSON 


seed. Nasturtiums were planted on the 
part of the fence nearest the street, begns 
and squash were put on the opposite side. 
At the lowest section she put as many 
healthy tomato plants as were prudent. 
Cucumber seed was planted in sunken 
half barrels. When the vines ran out over 
the grass the effect was very pretty. In 
the remaining space the small annuals 
were planted, and there was room enough 
yet for lettuce and parsley. 

In June the prospect from the clever 
woman’s back window was very pleasing. 
The fence was covered with healthy vines, 
through which peeped her saucy nastur- 
tiums. The brilliant poppies had for a 
background the green leaves of the bean 
and squash vines. The view from the 
street was quite artistic. 

The fall came, and this clever woman 
had saved and at the same time had pro- 
vided herself with fresh, crisp vegetables, 
and her home and friends with flowers. 



































The Story of the Civic Club of 
Carlisle 





BY GERTRUDE BOSLER BIDDLE 


N a fertile valley in the middle 
southern part of the state of 
Pennsylvania, beautifully located 
among the hills, lies the town of 
Carlisle with a population of 

about ten thousand people. Its local con- 

difions and public needs may be taken as 
representative of those existing in the 
conservative old boroughs that are so 
numerous in the Keystone State. These 
communities have a rich historic past and 
are slow to see the needs of the present. 

They are bursting with self-satisfied pride 

in Revolutionary fame and are oblivious 

of the fact that the procession of modern 
progress has passed them by. 

It is just five years since the spreading 
sentiment for improvement first made 
itself felt in Carlisle. At that time a 
meeting of some of the women of the town 
was called and thoughtful consideration 
was given to the question of the advisa- 
bilify of forming an association with town 
improvement as its primary object. 

An immediate interest was manifested, 
and we organized at this initial meeting 
with thirty-four members. From the be- 
ginning we realized that we had the cor- 
dial interest and support of the thinking 
people of the community, and before six 
months had passed one hundred and fifty 
members had been enrolled. There are 
now one hundred and seventy on the 
active list and seventy-two on the honorary 
list; the annual dues for the former being 
fifty cents and for the latter one dollar. 

Of course, our first point of attack was 
the dirty streets. The broad thorough- 
fares and the open squares that William 
Penn had bestowed upon our forefathers 
gave evidence of much civic carelessness. 
It was necessary that this should be reme- 
died before any further steps could be 
taken for public betterment. 





First of all we enlisted the aid of the 
newspapers. Then we urged housekeep- 
ers and janitors of churches and public 
buildings to set an example of individual 
street cleaning. We handed printed ap- 
peals on the same subject to all occupants 
of business stands and renters of market 
stalls, secured the passage by council of 
a restraining handbill ordinance and of 
another forbidding the throwing of litter 
into the streets; sent copies of the latter 
ordinance to Dickinson College students 
and Indian School pupils; placed thirty- 
one receptacles for waste paper on the 
streets (these are painted dark greeen and 
are lettered in white); and did every- 
thing else of which we could think; with 
the result that, after five years of persist- 
ent agonizing, our streeets are—improved, 
and through our efforts an anti-spitting 
ordinance has been recently passed. 

Outwardly we are a religious people in 
Carlisle. We all go to church on the Sab- 
bath. In order that this spirit of godli- 
ness should be attended by her hand- 
maiden, cleanliness, the civic club pays 
through the summer months an employe 
to gather litter off the main thorough- 
fares of the town late on Saturday nights 
and to sweep the pavements at the public 
squares on Sunday mornings. The hand- 
picked yield has been in the past as much 
as ten bushels of paper, fruit peels and 
peanut shells, per Saturday night. A 
steady decrease in the crop leads us to 
hope that some day we will rejoice in its 
complete failure. 

Our ambition for clean streets has led 
the club to buy a sprinkler, which is oper- 
ated for the comfort of the people and to 
the advantage of the club treasury. 

But perhaps the most practical benefit 
to our community life that we have been 
able to offer, is the successful development 


‘ 
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A PUBLIC SCHOOL ROOM IN CARLISLE 


of a savings fund. We followed the 
scheme of the Penny Provident Saving 
System, of New York City, and the Mc- 
Cormick System, of Harrisburg, giving 
in exchange for deposits, stamps which 
indicate in each case the amount deposited. 
We have an office centrally located, 
where on Saturday mornings, from 9 to 
12 o’clock, two members of the club com- 
mittee having in charge the savings funds 
are on duty. “Sub-stations” for receiv- 
ing deposits are established in four stores 
in different quarters of the town, where 
deposits are received at any time, and are 
handed over once a month to the civic 
club. The whole plat has worked beau- 
tifully. 

Local history is one of our most active 
club hobbies. Pride in the past suffi- 
ciently aroused should help to create inter- 
est in the present. Citizens of Carlisle 
who distinguished themselves in the Civil 
War have given us the benefit of their 
experiences in fine lectures under club 
auspices. 

Of course, everyone who is interested in 
municipal progress knows how important 
it is to enlist children in the cause—to at- 
tract their attention to the practical duties 
of life. They are sensitive to appeals, 


see quickly local needs, and are soon 


actively helpful. We have a large and 
flourishing “Children’s League of Good 
Citizenship” that our club established 
in ‘the public schools five years ago, 
and which numbers about fifteen hundred 
members. The organization of this 
branch of club work was one of our early 
efforts. We were encouraged in it from 
the beginning by a broad-minded school 
board and superintendent of public 
schools, and by a manifestation of cour- 
teous interest on the part of the teachers. 
A half hour once a month is allowed us, 
and at that time each school in town is 
visited by a member of the educational 
committee. The subjects discussed with 
the pupils are the same in all the schools, 
but in their handling they are adapted to 
the several grades. Civic, patriotic, local 
historical and biographical topics, trees, 
flowers, birds, and cruelty to animals, have 
all been used repeatedly. Local history 
and local needs and opportunities, we con- 
stantly dwell upon in our intercourse with 
the school pupils. Indeed an effort is 
always made, on whatever subject, to keep 
the home town uppermost. If a child can 
be taught to appreciate that which is 
worthiest and best in his own community, 
to disapprove of that which is lamentable 
in his surroundings, he will quickly de- 
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velop an active interest in affairs that is 
apt to be permanent. 

In the line of esthetics the Carlisle club 
is rather proud of what it has accom- 
plished. We have presented to the public 
schools one hundred and thirty pictures, 
each one of which was carefully selected 
for its artistic or educational value and 
the framing we always make a matter of 
much consideration. We have held two 
public picture exhibitions. We have en- 
couraged a love of flowers by distributing 
for several years large quantities of flower 
seeds among the school children and ask- 
ing for a report of the result of the plant- 
ing. In order to stimulate an interest in 
the cultivation of trees, we have for three 
successive years offered to the school pu- 
pils premiums for both shade and fruit 
trees, to be awarded one year after plant- 
ing. Many hundreds have competed for 
these prizes. The successful establish- 
ment of an annual flower show that is 
really very fine and that has attracted 
widespread attention is a phase of club 
work in which we take particular delight. 
This has been made possible only through 
the kindness and generosity of two public- 
spirited townsmen,who are the owners of 
large private greenhouses, and through 
the cordial codperation of our professional 
florists. Under club auspices musical 
entertainments have been given both in- 
doors and out. Through the courtesy of 
Colonel Pratt, of the Carlisle Indian 
School, we were enabled, during one sum- 
mer, to have a series of open air concerts 
rendered by the famous Indian band. The 
writer feels strongly that open air con- 
certs of the right kind bring to a small 
community, where good music is rare, an 
uplifting that for some natures is last- 
ing and deep. It is one of the club’s best 
opportunities, and recognized as such by 
every one. 

For the creation and maintenance of a 
sentiment for progress, the codperation of 
the newspapers is absolutely essential. 
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The Carlisle editors have been among our 
best friends, allowing us to use the col- 
ums of their papers freely, and for almost 
a year we have utilized in one of the dai- 
lies, a column a week. 

A large plot of ground, well located, 
with handsome trees, has become, through 
the efforts of the civic club, a possibility 
for a public park. We have purchased 
some of the shares of stock in the corpora- 
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tion owning the property and have been 
promised many contributions for the fur- 
therance of this project. 

There is so much legitimate work for 
town improvement societies that the slow 
advancement, .which seems to be inevi- 
table, is discouraging. Experience teaches 
that municipal progress is not a thing of 
easy attainment, and that its price is pa- 
tience, perseverance and eternal vigilance, 
united to hard work and expenditure of 
money. One is reminded of the inquiry 
once made of Bishop Wilberforce, and his 
reply, “What is the surest route to 
heaven?” “Take the first turn to the 
right, and keep going straight on.” 











The New Jersey Park System 





BY ALONZO CHURCH 


Secretary of the Essex County (New Jersey) Park Commission. 


HE work of construction of the 

park system of Essex County, New 

Jersey, has been practically com- 

pleted after a lapse of eight 

years and the expenditure of five 
million dollars. It is possible, therefore, 
to review the work as a whole, and to 
give a clear idea of the principles which 
actuated the public-spirited men who have 
devoted so large a part of their time, 
without any compensation, to the success 
of the undertaking. 

When the present commission came into 
being in 1895 there were, within a county 
of about ten miles square and containing 
a population of three hundred thousand 
people, only twenty-five acres of usable 
park land. This was comprised in the few 
public squares in the cities of Newark 
and Orange which the foresight of the 
early settlers had reserved. 

A great deal of careful study was re- 
quired to expend the appropriation in 
such a way as to benefit the entire county, 
and to maintain a just proportion between 
the crowded city districts where neigh- 
borhood parks were a necessity, and the 
remoter parts of the county where it was 
still possible to obtain large tracts of 
land in their original state of nature. 
In providing parks for the urban popu- 
lations the commission determined to 
secure land which it would be difficult 
to use for any other purpose and which 
was dangerous to public health, and to 
eliminate its unsightly, menacing charac- 
ter by converting it into a pleasure ground. 
This is certainly one of the first principles 
of park making. Valuable land which 
can readily be adapted for building pur- 
poses should not be removed from the 
market. It should rather be the aim 


of the park maker to further improve 
such conditions by absorbing and beautify- 


ing unsaleable and unattractive property. 

Carrying out this idea, the commission 
has located four neighborhood parks near 
the most thickly populated portions of the 
community. The largest is Branch Brook 
Park. This is a tract of 280 acres lying 
in a low and swampy valley between two 
high ridges. It was very near to some 
of Newark’s most congested districts, but 
its character made its improvement by 
individual owners practically impossible. 
In the entire valley of about three miles 
in length there was no provision for the 
surface water which collected into stag- 
nant pools.. A rapidly growing commu- 
nity, however, could not afford to allow 
this land to lie wholly idle. So it began 
to be invaded by tenements of the poorest 
class. Drainage and sewerage problems 
were left unsolved, and drinking water 
was obtained from wells sunk in the same 
sand into which the sewers emptied. 
Garbage and ash piles added to the dreari- 
ness of the surroundings. Such a tract 
could develop only into a continual men- 
ace to public health, yet the great expense 
involved and the lack of unity of plan 
made its development by private enter- 
prise practically impossible. 

Thus it lay for many years, called in 
the neighborhood verracular “Old Blue 
Jay Swamp,” the home of the frog and 
the mosquito, and shunned by all save a 
few venturesome spirits who forced back 
its glimy waters with ashes and garbage 
and thus secured for their rickety tene- 
ments an unsavory and unsafe foundation. 

Branch Brook Park has completely 
changed all this. The entire valley has 
been carefully drained in accordance with 
a well considered plan. Now, instead of 
stagnant swamps there is a brook of pure 
and running water, which widens into 
pools occasionally, and finally loses itself 
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in two large lakes whose combined area 
is about twenty-three acres. The tene- 
ments have given place to lawns, walks, 
flowers, shrubs, and trees: the frogs and 
mosquitoes have withdrawn to more con- 
genial surroundings. The wand of the 
park wizard has been waved, and the re- 
sult is a joy forever. A miserable marsh 
has been reclaimed from a most unhealth- 
ful development, and made an attractive 
pleasure ground: the contiguous land thus 
rid of a neighboring nuisance has greatly 
appreciated in value; and the thousands 
of visitors who now frequent the park- are 
‘ the best possible proof of the wisdom of 
the plan. 

Orange Park is another example of this 
eardinal principle of city parking. This, 
too, was a marshy tract, in area about 
fifty-two acres, in the cities of Orange and 
East Orange. It was known as “Parrow 
Brook Swamp,” and the presence of quick- 
sand made any attempt to explore it a 
very hazardous undertaking. A _ few 
wretched tenements fringed its edge, but 
the garbage and ashes had little effect on 
the quagmire itself, and no one was bold 
enough to build very far within it. Yet 
this land was within a stone’s throw of 
fine residential property and very near 
a crowded population. The treatment 
here was much the same as at Branch 
Brook Park. A drainage system was first 
constructed and the superfluous water 
gathered into a little lake. Then the bogs 
became lawns and the swamps were con- 
verted into playgrounds. The result, as 
in the first instance, was the rapid en- 
hancement of land values, and the devel- 
opment of surrounding property for resi- 
dential purposes. This financial return 
for a park investment is one of the neces- 
sary corollaries of wise park making. To 
those whose whose lives are passed in 
banks and insurance offices questions of 
hygiene and moral uplifting do not forci- 
bly appeal. It can be easily proven, 
however, by the statistics of any well 
considered park undertaking that the 
money invested in this manner is returned 
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in increased values on surrounding land, 
which, of course, mean larger taxes for 
the municipality. The values of land 
about Branch Brook Park, for example, 
have quadrupled in the past five years. 

There is another function of a park 
commission which should also guide in 
the selection of park sites. It should not 
only improve, it should preserve. It is 
becoming more and more difficult each 
year to find in the vicinity of our great 
cities any remnants of the country’s nat- 
ural beauty. Even in the lands which are 
unenclosed the fine trees are fast disap- 
pearing before forest fires, the wood- 
chopper, and the tramp, and, generally 
speaking, the regions contiguous to the 
cities are entering upon a sort of transition 
state between nature and civilization 
which has the beauties of neither and the 
disadvantages of both. Thus it becomes 
the duty of the park commission to rescue 
some part of the natural scenery that may 
remain and to reserve it for future gen- 
erations, an everlasting rus in urbe. 

The Essex County Park Board selected 
for this purpose two tracts upon the Or- 
ange Mountains, called for the reason of 
their taking, not parks, but reservations. 
One of these contains about four hundred 
acres immediately surrounding Eagle Rock . 
on the first ridge of the Orange Mountains. 
The land lies along the summit of a table 
of trap rock which rises abruptly from the 
plain below to a height of about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet with an elevation above 
the sea of two hundred and sixty feet. It 
is said that from the rock itself one can 
look out over more human habitations 
than from any other natural elevation in 
the world. The view includes Newark 
and the Oranges, Elizabeth, Bayonne and 
Greater New York, with a population of 
nearly six million. In the distance are the . 
Highlands of the Navesink. When one 
tires of gazing on this immense pano- 
rama of man’s activity, he can turn and 
enter the cool solitude of the forest be- 
hind him, and wander as fancy dictates 
along the ten miles of shady wood roads 
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which this splendid reservation contains. 

The other reservation—South Mountain 
—which contains about twenty-five hun- 
dred. acres, while preserving natural scen- 
ery as does Eagle Rock, is of an entirely 
different character. It includes the entire 
valley between the first and second ridges 
of the Orange Mountains, extending from 
sky line to sky line. Through the lowest 
part of the valley a little stream winds in 
and out among the trees until finally, 
grown large and powerful from the gen- 
erous contributions of the hillsides, it 
flows out beyond the mountain as the Rah- 
way River. In this reservation the visitor 
ean see no human habitation. Shut in by 
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the tree-elad hills, his only companions are 
the laughing stream, the whispering 
winds, the rustling grass. The purpose 
of the commission is to preserve this syl- 
van scenery forever. The trees have been 
helped to grow, wood roads cut through 
the forest and rustic bridges thrown across 
the stream. But the solitude of nature 
will never be broken in upon. Here, for- 
ever, regardless of the growth of the great- 
est municipal population in the world, one 
can find the country as it always was; can 
listen to the music of the birds; can watch 
the sunlight on the water; can feel the de- 
licious freshness of the forest; can rest 
under the shade of the trees. 


What Women Have Done for 
Forestry 





BY MARY E. MUMFORD 


ENNSYLVANIA claims the wom- 

en who first took an active interest 
in the study of economic forestry. 
Miss Mira L. Dock, of Harris- 
burg, who as a girl was accus- 
tomed to accompany her father in his 
vacation recreations through the interior 
of the state of Pennsylvania, became, 
through her intimate acquaintance with 
them, a devout lover of the forests. She 
was early impressed with the magnificence 
of the domain which had fallen to the 
inheritors of “Penn’s Woods,” and realized 
also what wasteful use they were making 
of their heritage. Her deep interest in the 
subject led her to go in 1895 to Ann 
Arbor and take a special course in botany 
and such elements’of forestry as the Uni- 
versity of Michigan was giving at that 
time. With this scientific knowledge 
added to her own first-hand studies of 
the woods she felt equipped to talk to 
the people of Pennsylvania of their neg- 
lected responsibilities. 





She made freezing journeys to the farm- 
ers’ institutes in midwinter, and she did 
not shun the roasting sessions of the 
teachers’ institutes in September; but she 
made her strongest points, perhaps, among 
the intelligent women whom she addressed 
in the clubs throughout the state. 

The assembled women of the common- 
wealth were addressed by Miss Dock at 
the meeting of the State Federation at 
Harrisburg in October, 1897. A place 
was given her on the program of the Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs. Miss 
Dock also spoke at the Denver biennial 
in 1898, and at the Milwaukee biennial 
of 1900. The interest aroused at these 
meetings resulted in the appointment of 
a standing committee on forestry in the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
its convention held at Los Angeles in May, 
1902. 

Another Pennsylvania woman took an 
early interest in forestry. This was Miss 


Edith Wright, of Philadelphia, now Mrs. 
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John Gifford, of New Jersey. In the year 
1896, Mrs. Gifford appeared before the 
New Jersey State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs with a fine exhibit of pictures and 
charts directing attention to the necessity 
of legislation which should protect the 
woods and prevent the devastating fires in 
the southern portion of the state. She 
also urged national or interstate action 
which should preserve the Palisades of 
the Hudson. At the instance of Mrs. Gif- 
ford the first resolutions on forest preser- 
vation were passed at the General Federa- 
tion meeting held at Louisville in the 
spring of 1896. 

Previous to the meeting of the General 
Federation at Los Angeles notes of inquiry 
were addressed to all state organizations 
asking whether the women of the state 
were interested in forestry, what they were 
doing, and whether they felt the need of 
better laws. The replies showed that the 
women were much aroused, and the cry 
for improved legislation was almost 
universal. 

In Maine a committee had been ap- 
pointed to bring before the legislature the 
subject of the reservation and preservation 
of the forests, and to demand a larger 
appropriation for the work of the land 
commission 

Connecticut women were providing for 
the use of arrestors for forest fires. Using 
means to prevent trolleys from injuring 
trees along the highways. 

Delaware was moving for the preserva- 
tion of her holly and evergreens. 

South Carolina, Georgia, and Tennes- 
see, besides asking for local legislation, 
were actively urging the reservation of 
mountain lands for the proposed Appa- 
lachian Park. 


In a Wisconsin town they had purchased- 


and were managing a fine wooded park 
for the benefit of the public. 

Colorado women, through their inces- 
sant agitation of the subject by means of 
social and scientific meetings, published 
articles, and lectures, have preserved the 
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cliff dwellings and pueblo ruins in the 
southern part of the state as interesting 
historical relics. 

Perhaps the work which stirs one’s blood 
the most has been done in Minnesota under 
the guidance of such devoted leaders as 
Mrs. Lydia Williams and Mrs. William E. 
Bramhall. A government reservation in 
Northern Minnesota was to have been 
opened and sold. Through the efforts of 
a committee of women proceedings were 
stayed and the public were enlightened as 
to the nature of the proposed “grab.” 
Then with letter and petition, with jour- 
neys through the state and to the national 
capital, they labored to secure from con- 
gress some method of opening the reserva+ 
tion which would do justice to the Indiay 
and place the untillable land under the 
National Bureau of Forestry, to secure a 
permanent forest reserve at the headwaters 
of the Mississippi. This propaganda was 
persistently carried on against the violent 
opposition of lumbermen and town-site 
speculators. A forestry bill brought for- 
ward by the state fire warden was passed 
by the legislature of 1902, and Mrs. Bram- 
hall had the satisfaction of hearing that 
the result was the outcome of interest 
aroused by her appeals to the house and 
senate in behalf of the woman’s memorial — 
and also in behalf of general forest 
protection. 

It is no doubt a national impulse with 
woman to preserve in home and society 
all that makes for the grace and beauty 
of life. Perhaps this impulse first led 
her to care for the forests, but in them she 
has found economic problems which stir 
the deepest interest. The woman from 
the Atlantic slope who went to the biennial 
at Los Angeles last year, and who thought 
herself far afield in forestry, saw reaches 
she had not dreamed of in the need of 
irrigation in the West, and her imagina- 
tion was fired with the thought that those 
bare hills could again be covered with 
verdure, those deserts could blossom as 
the rose. 
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Springs and Fountains 


BY JESSIE M. GOOD 


Saree liO of us has not, with John 
Burroughs, thanked God for a 
good spring? Who of us has not, 
when tired from walking, warm, 
and thirsty, made a last exhaus- 

tive effort to reach some favorite spring, 

where we drank our fill, laved our hot 
faces, and smoothed our wind-tossed hair? 

How sweet the rest, and how we -drink 

again and again, exulting in the living 

water pouring silently from the earth. 
We think compassionately of the germ- 
ridden dweller in city tents who boils and 
filters his drinking water until the pala- 
table, effervescing gases, and the life- 
renewing mineral salts are exhausted or 
transmuted, leaving a flat, tasteless liquid 
in which one finds no pleasure. Poor 
creature, he seldom reflects that a chem- 


ically pure water is a product of the 
laboratory, and very nauseous. Some one 
—John Burroughs, I think—once wrote 
he would as lief boil his strawberries as 
his drinking water. 

I have a friend who never returns from 
a drive or summer outing without bringing 
to her well loved spring and brook gifts 
of plants and pebbles, until now both are 
lined with rare and splendid ferns and 
water-loving plants, from whose shadows 
gleam pebbles, beautiful almost as jewels. 
Fernbrook, she calls her estate, and it is 
a bit of nature’s planting an emperor 
might covet. Gliding in and out among 
the pines and white birch, it crosses an 
old Indian trail which the mistress and 
her family have so strong a sentiment for 
that they walk over it enough to keep it 
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as clearly defined as when it was the red- 
man’s highway. It passes its mistress’ 
kitchen door, where for a moment it is 
imprisoned in a shallow bow] hollowed out 
for it, wherein repose jars of cream and 
butter, a heaven-sent refrigerator whose 
system of ventilation needs no oversight. 
A hundred feet farther on Fernbrook by 
a half dozen rocky ledges steps into Lake 
Michigan and is lost in the blue waters 
of that inland sea. Across the last little 
chasm the son of the house has built a 
rustic bridge and seat, where the mother 
may sit and watch the brook flow toward 
her. 

Precisely as a whiff of perfume brings 
instantly to mind some _half-forgotten 
incident with which it is associated, so 
will the mention of a spring recall to 
the mind of each listener the favorite 
haunts of his or her childhood, or some 
beautiful spring seen upon a journey. 
What boy but recalls the fish he caught 
alive and piaced in the spring, where it 
grew so big and tame as to scarcely 
trouble itself to whisk out of sight at his 
approach. How I pity the little girl who 
never had a playhouse under the big 
beech down by the spring, the big beech 
whose roots made winding stairs leading 
down to the water. What if the steps 
were uneven and wide apart? No house 
is quite perfect, and our quarrels with 
the bluejays and squirrels, bent upon rob- 
bing us of the beechnuts, made us forget 
lesser cares. . 

To the enslaved Israelite toiling at the 
treadwheel to raise water-from the Nile 
for his master’s garden, what promise was 
more alluring than that the Promised 
Land was not “as the land of Egypt, where 
thou sowest thy seed, and waterest it with 
thy foot, as a garden of herbs. But the 
land whither thou goest in to possess it, is 
a land of hills and valleys and drinketh 
water of the rain of heaven.” 

While, as Dean Stanley says, we may 
never know the exact line of march over 
which Moses led his unruly host, yet we 
do know that the day’s march must be 
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timed to reach one of the fine springs in 
which Palestine abounds. They could be 
seen afar, the clusters of trees and verdure 
betraying their presence. No wonder the 
Hebrews and Arabs call springs the eye 
(ain) of the landscape. “He sendeth the 
springs into the valleys, which run among 
the mountains,” said the psalmist, and if 
it was upon the mountain tops the law 
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was given and audience granted with the 
Most High, yet it was to the springs and 
wells that all the people came for friendly, 
human intercourse. 

It was not only a duty, but a sought-for 
privilege of the women of the household 
to go for the water. All the news and gossip 
of the city and countryside was garnered 
from this popular meeting place. Had 
not all the notable love idyls of biblical 
literature their beginning at the wells and 
springs? Recall the stories of Isaac and 
Rebecca, of Moses and Zipporah, of Jacob 
and Rachel. 

The springs and wells of Palestine and 
Arabia are historical evidence more unas- 
sailable even than the tombs. No litera- 
ture so abounds in allusions to wells and 
springs, improperly translated fountains, 
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as does the Hebrew and Arabic. The latter 
language still retains the old word ain, 
once the common name for springs of all 
Oriental languages. Springs often deter- 
mined the sites of cities, always the routes 
of caravans. They were guarded and 
fought for in the desert, while a never- 
failing spring upon an estate assured its 
fertility and the wealth of its owner. 

When Moses smote the rock at Rephidim 
he undoubtedly burst the barriers of a 
living spring whose current the solid rock 
had hitherto forced to find another and 
far distant outlet. 

Is not the. gift of salvation likened 
unto a fountain flowing full and free? 
That was a symbol the Jews could under- 
stand, for then, as now, the only pure 
water Jerusalem could boast was brought 
in the underground conduit Hezekiah had 
built from the upper springs of Gishon. 
This conduit, much of it tunneled through 
the solid rock, was ordered cut when the 
Assyrians threatened siege, and after all 
these years still bears witness to Hezekiah’s 
wisdom. And the Pool of Siloam, Isaiah’s 
“waters of Shiloah that goeth softly,” 


what more beautifully describes the silent 
gliding of a little rill? 

The ancient Greeks, who, like our Amer- 
ican Indians, saw God in clouds or heard 
Him in the winds, were duly impressed by 
the marvels of these gifts of nature, and 
promptly proceeded to weave a sheaf of 
pagan beliefs about them. Oblations and 
sacrifices were made to them, temples were 
buiit by and over them, and from the 
vapor arising from the hot springs the 
priestesses spake their oracles. 

Pliny tells us, in his “Natural History,’ 
that all waters are gifts of the earth. 
“They spring wholesome from the earth 
on every side and in a thousand lands; 
the cold, the hot, the hot and cold together, 
or yet the warm and tepid, announcing 
relief to the sick, and flowing from the 
earth only for man of all living things. 
Under various names they add to the num- 
ber of divinities and establish villages.” 

Wherever the Romans extended their 
sway they sought out and made use of 
the mineral springs of the country. It 
was they who developed the baths of Brusa 
near Constantinople, Aix in Savoy, Aix 


? 
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in Provence, Bagnéres de Luchon in the 
Pyrenees, Weisbaden, Baden in Switzer- 
land, and Bath in England. Acqui, 
Aigues, Aix, Ax, and Dax, in the nomen- 
clature of European towns, are all names 
derived from the Latin aqua, and all indi- 
cate their early fame as bathing resorts. 

There are no buildings now standing 
that in any degree approach the Roman 
baths in splendor or perfection of detail. 
The baths of Caracalla with their enclos- 
ure were nearly a mile in circuit, and, in 
addition to all varieties of baths and their 
appliances, they contained libraries, con- 
cert rooms, lecture halls, gymnasiums, and 
a stadium. The best architects devised 
them, emperors vied with each other in 
adding new glories, the ‘greatest painters 
and. sculptors adorned them, while the 
poets never wearied of singing their 
praises. They were frequented by both 
sexes and by all classes, from the emperor 
to the street boy. 

The English colonists brought with 
them to America a knowledge of the value 
of our mineral springs and quickly de- 
veloped many of them. It was Sir William 


Johnson, I believe, who made known to 
the world the springs of Saratoga; while 
Berkeley Springs, Virginia, bear witness 
to a name famous in the early annals of 
our country. 

Some localities seem to have these min- 
eral springs in great variety and number, 
Southern Indiana being peculiarly rich 
in them. At French Lick Springs, in this 
state, from under a cliff pours out a milky 
white spring of great volume. Ten feet 
away pours out another whose waters are 
almost black, and although the overflow 
of these springs comes together they do not 
mingle for several hundred feet, where the 
water from the famous Pluto joins and 
blends them. ‘The water from this last 
named spring bears a finer analysis than 
that of Carlsbad, and pours out of the level 
earth with such volume that the muddy 
water from the frequent overflows of 
French Lick Creek are not permitted to 
sully it. A pipe thrust into the spring 
brings the water up pure and clear. The 
best known thermal springs of our country 
are those of Hot Springs, Arkansas. On 
the national reservation of 245 acres there 
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are fifty-seven springs flowing 365 gallons 
of very hot water each minute. The gov- 
ernment has built at Hot Springs a fine 
army and navy “hospital at a cost of five 
hundred thousand dollars, thus following 
the example of France and Austria, each 
of which maintains fine military hospitals 
at the famous thermal springs of those 
countries, such waters being very effica- 
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cious for the healing of old wounds and 
stiffened joints. It was these wonderful 
springs De Soto saw when seeking the New 
Eldorado, and thought he had found Ponce 
de Leon’s long-sought Fountain of Youth. 

The mineral springs of the United 
States are legion, and their properties 
seemingly adapted to nearly all the ail- 
ments to which flesh is heir. The Indians 
knew their value and used them freely. 
They held them as gifts of the Good 
Spirit, and for this reason certain well- 
known curative springs were considered 
to be upon neutral ground. The famous 
French Lick Springs of Indiana were a 
notable instance of this, the warring tribes 
of the Middle West meeting there in peace. 

I am solicitous for the fresh-water 
springs of our country, and their preserva- 
tion and utilization for our comfort and 
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pleasure. Springs over which the early 
Greeks would have built temples we too; 
often allow cattle to trample into mire ;' 
and that which nature intended for a thing 
of beauty, a delight to the eye and the 
refreshment of man, becomes a nuisance. 
I plead with the improvement associations, 
and with all societies for the preservation 
of natural beauty, to rescue all such 
springs along roadsides, and to develop 
all latent and feeble flowing springs, and 
wherever possible secure the consent of 
farmers to allow paths to be made through 
their fields to them. In Germany not only 
is this done, but sign-boards tell the trav- 
eler where they may be found and the 
distance to them. When reached, a simple 
seat is found upon which one may rest. 
Often a rustic shelter is built over the 
spring, and after such refreshing rest the 
traveler goes on his way “thanking God 
for a good spring” and with grateful re- 
membrance of a kindly country. 

If American farmers will not permit 
paths through their fields to springs, many 
of them will permit the water to be piped 
to the roadside, where some simple yet 
artistic device may be placed to receive 
it. Two illustrations portray fountains 
which any stone-cutter should be able to 
copy at moderate cost, yet either is beauti- 
ful enough to make a roadside spring 
famous. 

A magnificent spring with its turbulent 
brook gave the city of Duluth, Minnesota, 
a reason for making its beautiful little 
Cascade Park in the heart of the city. A 
handsome dome of cut stone shelters the 
spring, and a rough-walled ravine was 
found necessary to confine the brook 
within bounds. A pipe inserted in the 
brook near the edge of the park carries 
the water to a bowl cut in the side of the 
entrance steps, a clever device and the 
only one of its kind I know. 

Near Ironton, Ohio, is a spring with a 
wide local fame as a sulphur spring, but 
which is really an excellent iron water. 
The workmen from the Hecla Iron Fur- 
naces noticed the water seeping from. the 
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hillside, and, siopping on their way to and 
from their work, soon developed a spring 
so deep that for convenience a pipe was 
inserted to bring the water within reach. 
There are many such latent springs need- 
ing only a friendly hand to release them 
from their bonds. Surely, the person who 
places cool water within the reach of man 
and his dependent animal friends is as 
blessed as he who makes two blades of 
grass grow where only one grew before. 
Mr. Hamlin Garland teaches the im- 
portance of a spring upon our thirsty 
Western plains in the following lines: 


“Is water nigh? 
The plainsmen cry, 
As they meet and pass in the desert grass. 
With finger tip 
Across the lip 
I ask the somber Navajo. 
The brown man smiles and answers, ‘Sho !’ 
With fingers high he signs the miles 
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To the desert spring, 
And so we pass in the dry dead grass, 
Brothers in bond of. the water’s ring.” 





SPRING AND RAVINE IN CASCADE PARK, DULUTH, MINN. 


CivicsP 





BY E. G. ROUTZAHN 


=—3k. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
has graphically described (in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN for October, 1894) 
“The Education of a Prince” of 
this land. He reminds us of the 
armor which was made for princes who 
were not four feet high, and of uniforms 
for ten-year-old colonels of regiments. 
These were to prepare the rulers who, for 
the privilege of ruling, must fight or 
direct fighters. Our princes, however, 
must learn the handling of ballots, not 
bayonets ; the leadership of majorities, not 
armies; and very early they must don the 
actual, though invisible, regimentals - of 
citizenship. Colonel Waring’s suggested 
formula, “we, who are to become citizens,” 
may be more accurately stated as, “we, 
who are citizens, junior.” 

As a junior citizen, “a member of a state 





or nation,” the child will easily learn to | 
dramatize into his own life certain rep- 
resentative duties of the mature citizen 
and of the citizen’s public servants. The 
park guard of Chautauqua, for example, 
the lad who pledges service whenever wear- 
ing his badge, and promises that his simple 
insignia of office shall be removed only 
when he is asleep or in bathing, remains, 
through it all, a real live boy. He plays 
ball, he enjoys to the full the crowded 
hours of a boy’s vacation experience, but 
danger to a tree or the wanton disposal of 
waste paper, transforms him instanter 
into a junior official, pledged to protect 
the beauty and wholesomeness of the 
summer city. 

So, in turn, the junior citizen, boy or 
girl, may serve as a policeman or humane 
officer, as fireman or health officer, . as 
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teacher or preacher, and even as politician 
of the better sort. The naturalness of 
the child citizen is delightful. The Little 
Chronicle tells of a small girl who seemed 
to be scrubbing the back fence. She was 
asked : 

“What are you doing, dear ?” 

“Keeping the city clean,” was the 
prompt answer. 

“Who told you to do it?” 

“Why, nobody told me, but I found out 
in my civics class that I ought to help, 
and they say the place to begin is right 
at home.” 

“What class did you say?” 

“Civics—where we learn to be good 
citizens, you know.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Eight and a half.” 

“Right years old—and you study 
civics ?” 

“Right and a half. Why, civics, yes. 
They have that in the baby room at our 
school.” 

“Civics in the baby room! Where do 
you go to school ?” 

“Right around the corner. Oh, civics 
is the most fun of anything! It’s great! 
You just ought to visit our school.” 

So it has come about that many people 
have visited this school and other schools 
and clubs where the men and women of 
tomorrow are “learning by doing” many 
of the things which go to make up 
the larger and better life in either city 
or country. 

The village improvement movement 
early sought the codperation of the chil- 
dren. Prizes have been offered, seeds 
distributed, and meetings held that the 
youngsters might be enlisted in the home 
gardening with which many communities 
begin the improvement campaign ; for, in 
the words of Professor Hodge, “To rear 
a flower is an ideally ethical thing, and 
may elevate the moral and esthetic tone 
of a household.” The response has been 
significant. With careful management 


and due recognition of certain fundamen- 
tal facts the morning-glory and other 


easily grown vines and plants have become: 
useful social agencies. The beautiful 
flowers accentuate the ugliness of untidy 
surroundings. Successful gardening in- 
spires to other home and neighborhood 
achievements. In Carthage, Missouri, 
wise adult supervision has secured notable: 
results, as also in hundreds of towns and 
cities. Cleveland’s Home Gardening As- 
sociation began in 1900 a very successful 
effort to interest the children of the city. 
One-cent seed packages sold to the school 
children, the hearty assistance of public 
school teachers and officials, illustrated 
educational campaign lectures throughout 
the city, and school flower shows in June 
and September, have together enlisted 
25,000 home gardeners. From down town 
where an earnest young florist located a 
portable garden in a wooden soap box— 
the only bit of nature in the brick-paved 
court between two houses—to Euclid ave- 
nue and other more favored thoroughfares, 
the movement has spread, uniting these 
thousands of little home-makers in a 
common cause against both ugliness and 
neglect. 

Space will not permit of reference to 
the increased sale of plants and seeds in 
Cleveland, of the changed home condi- 
tions, and of the beautiful examples of 
social service by the little people. To 
Princeton, Buffalo, Brooklyn, and else- 
where the idea has extended, ten thousand 
school children enlisting in the first year 
of the St. Louis campaign. 

Closely allied to gardening is nature 
study. Edward F. Bigelow (in The 
School Journal, December 13, 1902) tells 
us to correlate nature study with patriot- 
ism, and let patriotism grow out of our 
love of nature study. For nature study, 
rightly understood, he declares, “isn’t a 
matter of bugs and snakes, but of the 
highest and best patriotism. It is a mat- 
ter of the trees, the roads, the sunsets, the 
clouds, the old homestead, the city home 
and its beautiful surreundings, even if 
there isn’t much that is attractive except 
the blue sky and the bright stars above.” 




















The Junior Naturalist work evidently co- 
érdinates closely with the civic courses. 
But American educators are beginning 
to realize that there is a vital relation be- 
tween beautiful schoolrooms, attractive 
school grounds, well equipped play- 
grounds, school gardens, home gardening, 
real nature study, appreciative under- 
standing of community life, and in the 
Buffalo schools a well-rounded and fully 
expressed citizenship. Visits to the li- 
braries, museums, and galleries; the use 
of pictures, slides, and stereopticon views ; 
the school garden; and excursions into 
the wonderful out-door world—these form 
the framework of a carefully codrdinated 
plan for civic teaching in the primary 
grades, notably in the Buffalo schools. 

Lewis-Champlain and Forrestville have 
been exceptional among Chicago schools in 
their treatment of the civil government 
courses. Inaugurated in the first named 
school and amplified in the second under 
the efficient direction of Mrs. Eleanor 
Eckel, the “civics” idea has enriched the 
school program; offered a new avenue of 
approach to the overgrown “left-over” bad 
boys; provided new and fascinating “busy 
work” ; given the teachers and added link 
to the every-day life of the pupil; brought 
teacher and school into closer relations 
with many of the homes, and led the chil- 
dren into a sympathetic knowledge of the 
city and state. 

The method is simple and elastic. The 
civil government hour, a busy work session, 
or any period of five minutes or more is 
given daily or weekly to a study of the 
child’s immediate environment. He learns 
his dependency upon city, state, and na- 
tion for safety, comfort, health, pleasure, 
and education, e. g., for safety through the 
police and fire departments of the city, 
the militia of the state, and the army, 
and lighthouses of the nation. News- 
papers, city and government reports, home 
interviews, talks by officials and experts, 
correspondence, “personally conducted” 
visits, and original experiments and ob- 
servation provide endless variety. 
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In this plan the usual civil govern- 
ment text-book becomes merely a work 
of reference. There is little or no mem- 
orizing of definitions. 

The “baby class” studies the fire depart- 
ment and some elementary matters in the 
direction of health and cleanliness. The 
near-by fire station is visited and a spe- 
cial exhibition enjoyed. All manner of 
interesting things are learned about the 
men, the apparatus, the horses, the alarm 
system, causes of fires, and how to avoid 
them. 

As one enthusiastic student has written, 
the water system is “one of the most inter- 
esting works to study.” “If possible, it 
is interesting to study it from the faucet 
in your own house to the crib.” A host 
of instructors help the student of civics. 
Plumbers, firemen, aldermen, policemen, 
the health officer, and others give instruc- 
tion. One investigating girl discovered 
to her astonishment that the plumber un- 
derstood “the use of civil government in 
schools.” He had said that civics “teaches 
people to help themselves, so they probably 
could save the plumber’s bill if they only 
understood how to take care of the kitchen 
sink.” 

In such truly practical fashion the home 
becomes the center. Fire, water, postal, . 
and other departments all exist to serve 
the home and the interests of the home 
group. In turn, there comes a truer un- 
derstanding of the mutuality of interests 
and the interweaving of responsibilities 
which make up society. 

The Junior Improvement League* or 
Clean City Club may accomplish much 
in the way of applied civics even where the 
school program has no space for it. Sev- 
eral offices and numerous committees, 
without any troublesome constitution or 
by-laws, will quickly convert any group 
of boys and girls into a junior league. 
Meetings may be held upon call of the 


* All necessary outlines for the civics study 
with directions for the formation of junior civic 


leagues may be secured of the American League 
for Civic Improvement, Chicago. 
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officers or teachers. Reports, discoveries, 
and news will make up a vitally interesting 
program for the meeting, whether it be 
five minutes or thirty minutes long. One 
member reports that banana skins should 
be fed to horses and not be thrown on the 
street, Another asks what shall be done 





A JUNIOR CITIZEN OF ST. LOUIS AT WORK 


when bill-posters leave unsightly wastes 
behind them. Plans may be made for 
cleaning some vacant lot. Hoes and rakes 
will be brought for use after school; 
committees on burning, carting, vines, and 
seeds will quickly transform some untidy 
lot into a playground ‘or place of beauty, 
and the sign committee will leave behind 
a request to “help us keep the city clean.” 
League No. 3, of Forrestville School, re- 
cently reported a list of fourteen improved 
lots. Rosa H. Froehlich, chairman of the 
flower committee of this same league, sent 
the following note to Illinois State Sen- 
ator A. J. Hopkins: “As we are interested 
in the beauty of our city, the children of 
the Forrestville School have formed 
leagues promising to clean all the vacant 
lots in our district, and instead of the 
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rubbish on them, we plant nice flowers 
and grasses. With this end in view I would 
respectfully ask you whether you could 
procure for me, through the agricultural 
department, some seeds. When you come 
to Chicago you will see how much prettier 
our city will look through the efforts of 
the Junior League of Forrestville.” 

A few illustrations will show how the 
children have been helping all over the 
land. The Clean City Club, of Chicago, 
is both a neighborhood and a school en- 
terprise. Organized three years ago to 
secure the protection of a street near Hull- 
House, the club has enlisted seven hundred 
children and three hundred adults, who 
have agreed to three things: To throw 
ne paper on-the street, to pick up not less 
than one piece of paper each day, and to 
protect all growing things. The practical 
protection of property and numerous illu- 
minative incidents prove the value of the 
idea. Branches have been formed in pub- 
lic schools in both South Halsted and 
Hyde Park districts, evidence of the demo- 
cratic basis of the idea. 

From Cleveland, Ohio, comes the fol- 
lowing report addressed to the president 
of the juvenile department of the Health 
Protective Association: 


“On Thursday, May 18, at 4 p. m., I 
was refrained from throwing an apple core 
down in the market; also prevented four- 
teen boys from throwing lunch papers and 
paper bags near the school yard Wednes- 
day noon; also Monday, May 15, picked 
up twenty pieces of paper and a banana 
skin. CHARLIE SMITH.” 


The emphasis placed upon the efforts of 
the children may be illustrated by the 
Springfield, Massachusetts, Tree Protect- 
ing Society, with its elaborate certificate 
of membership signed by several of the 
city officials. Another illustration is a 
diploma signed by the mayor of St. Louis 
and the honorary president of the Engel- 
mann Botanical Club, which is awarded 
to every boy and girl who “has been judged 
worthy of merit for aiding in the beauti- 
fying of St. Louis.” 
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In her effort to become an attractive 
exposition city, St. Louis has called upon 
the children for aid, and thousands of 
them have sent in the following applica- 
tion for membership: 


“T desire to become a member of the 
Junior Civic League. I will do some active 
work to make St. Louis clean, healthy, 
and beautiful, and will make a written 
report of my work.” 


A thousand children in one of the St. 
Louis schools, under the successful leader- 
ship of Principal W. J. Stevens, who is 
also head of the Junior Improvement 
League of the city, are preparing for a 
sweet-pea day, and a larger number are 
raising nasturtiums for a flower day in 
the fall. The Missouri Pacific Hospital 
will receive many bouquets from these 
unselfish gardeners. 

But the children of the cities are not 
alone in this work. In villages, mountain 
towns, and country neighborhoods the 
same helpful community spirit is being 
manifested. From Aurora, Illinois, comes 
a report of dandelions and plantains being 
rooted out in great quantities at five cents 
a bushel basket. A club in Old Orchard, 
Missouri, agreed to spend twenty-five dol- 
lars in beautifying a school yard. A por- 
tion of this was set aside to pay for 
plantains to be gathered at five cents a 
hundred. The 36,000 plantains gathered 
brought dismay to the committee when it 
was realized that the larger part of the 
appropriation was thus disposed of, but 
the children rendered a double service by 
turning over the eighteen dollars for a 
school library. Interesting news comes 
from widely separated mountain towns. A 
Junior Civic League member in Deer 
Lodge, Montana, writes that he wishes “to 
let you know what good work we are do- 
ing, and how thoroughly we enjoy it. We 
are at work cleaning up the streets and 
alleys, and we generally burn the trash 
early in the evening so as to be sure 
we will not burn anything valuable. At 
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the bonfire we have an enjoyable time.” 

Proctor is “yon side” the Kentucky 
River, way up in the mountains of Eastern 
Kentucky. In preparation for Arbor Day 
the boys of this little town, by dint of 
infinite effort, secured fifteen dollars for 
a fence to enclose the school yard. The 
community interest in the improvement 
plans suggested by the leader of the boys 
was thus expressed by an old Irishman 
who lives two miles from the settlement: 
“Tt’s in the nature of a cilebration, Miss. 
Ye started the boys to cleanin’ the town 
in the summer, and we know they aimed 
to keep it up; and whin we heard ye were 
comin’ back, we all turned to and helped 
them as we could. I was wheeling trash 
in a barrow the day long, yesterday.” One 
of the mothers said she had swept the road 
in front of her house and for half a mile 
beyond with a broom—and truly it was 
swept nearly down to the rock. A baby 
boy showed small, blistered hands, and 
said, “I hurted them pleanin’ the pleets,” 
his own form of “cleaning the streets.” 

This hasty sketch gives a most inade- 
quate idea of either principles or practice. 
The hope is that the spirit of the move- 
ment will be read between the lines, and 
that others will go and do likewise. May 
we not believe that, in covering these bare | 
outlines with a tissue of real live interest, 
the civic future of the cities and villages 
of our beloved land will ‘be the better, 
greater, cleaner, more wholesome, more 
beautiful, through the hearty codperation 
of teacher and pupil, of home and school ? 
For our citizen, junior—our prince and 
our princess; too—we will claim 


“The best the world can teach him, he 
shall know, 
The best his land can teach him, he 
shall see, 
And trace the footsteps where his 
fathers trod, 
See all of beauty that the world can show, 
And how it is that freedom makes men 
free, 
And how such freemen love to serve 
their God.” 











Sociological Aspects of the War 
Against the Mosquito 





BY C. B. DAVENPORT 


ame have been used to the mosquito 
so long that we have come to 

il regard it, in most places, as a 
no less inevitable adjunct of sum- 

mer than hot weather. We might 

have gone on so regarding it and acting 
on the belief had it not been discovered a 
few years ago that some mosquitoes are 
not only a nuisance, but also the dis- 
serninators of a disease that is at best 
enervating and at worst quickly fatal— 
malaria. At once medical men and prop- 
erty owners roused themselves; the work 
that had been begun on mosquito exter- 
mination received a new impulse, and 
already in most afflicted countries and in 
many states of the Union the war against 
the mosquito is being successfully waged. 
A word about the relation of mosquitoes 
to malaria. The cause of this disease, 
known also as “chills and fever” and 
“ague,” long baffled physicians. The idea 
that it comes from bad air is implied in 
the name itself. Especially was malaria 
connected with standing water; but pre- 
cisely the relation between the water and 
the disease was a mystery. If the cause 
of malaria was obscure its diagnosis was 
not less so, and too often physicians ap- 
plied the term to cover their ignorance. 
Today all this is changed. We know that 
malaria is a communicable disease—is 
“catching” as truly as smallpox is. We 
know that the cause of the trouble in the 
infected person is a “germ,” a certain 
minute, parasitic organism; not one of 
the bacteria, however, but belonging to 
a group of animals that are technically 
called sporozoa. These micro-organisms 
live in the blood of the malarial patient, 
destroy his blood corpuscles, and thus 
render him “anemic,” or poor in blood. 
Any physician can now tell positively 


whether or not a patient has malaria by 
examining the blood to see if the specific 
germ is there. I have said that the dis- 
ease is communicable, but there is only 
one means by which it can be communi- 
cated, and that is by a certain kind of 
mosquito. This mosquito, which bears the 
name of Anopheles, in sucking the blood 
of a malarial patient, drinks in some of 
the germs. ‘The germs multiply in its 
body, and especially in its salivary glands. 
When such an infected mosquito bites a 
healthy person some of the germs are 
introduced by the beak, and the victim 
has caught malaria. If there is no infected 
person in the community there need be no 
fear of malaria, no matter how numerous 
the Anopheles. On the other hand, one 
may live in a sanitarium of malarial pa- 
tients without fear of infection if there 
are no Anopheles mosquitoes flying. If 
we can abolish Anopheles from any local- 
ity that locality becomes perfectly “free . 
from malaria” for any person who has 
not the disease already. Hence the im- 
portance of knowing how to eliminate 
Anopheles. 

As already intimated there are several 
kinds of “mosquito.”* Of the differerit 
kinds the species of Culex are the com- 
monest. They are especiaily abundant 
in towns, where surface drainage collects 
in pools, and in the vicinity of salt 
marshes. They fly in the day time, and 
do not disseminate malaria. Anopheles 
is exclusively a night flyer, and usually 
has black spots on its wings. It frequents 
bedrooms in well-watered localities, and 





*A list of them and the means of distin- 
guishing them are given by Dr. L. O. Howard, 
entomologist of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, in Bulletin No. 25 of the Divi- 
sion of Entomology of that department. This 


pamphlet may be obtained upon application. 
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may be told by the beak, head, and trunk 
forming one straight line as it rests on 
the wall, instead of the back being 
humped, as in Culex. These two forms 
may be more certainly distinguished by 
the fact that Culex has a one-pronged 
beak, whilst that of Anopheles is three- 
pronged. In our battle against the mos- 
quito we are bound to go to greater 
lengths to get rid of Anopheles than of 
Culez. 

The principles of the warfare against 
the mosquito are simple. All mosquitoes 
come from eggs laid by the female on the 
surface of quiet water. The young, or 
larve, hatch out in the water. They live 
near the surface to breathe the air, 
and feed and grow there until, at last, 
being fully grown, they burst their 
chrysalis skin, rest for a while in that skin 
as in a boat to dry their wings, and then 
fly away. The time to destroy the mos- 
quito is while it is a larva living in the 
water. The first thing to do in under- 
taking to rid a locality of mosquitoes is 
to find in what waters the larve are living. 
As “wigglers” these larve are familiar to 
most persons. They are found in water 
barrels and buckets that have been stand- 
ing for some days. The larve of Culex 
are straw-colored and drop to the bottom 
when the barrel is struck. The larve of 
Anopheles are brilliantly colored, black 
or emerald green with white spots. They 
wriggle, but do not drop to the bottom 
when disturbed. The second thing to do 
is to kill the larve or leave the adult 
mosquito no place to breed in. 

The Mosquito Brigade.* To do the 
work described in the last paragraph will 
take time, money, and public-spirited 
codperation. Where public spirit is of 
the right sort the expenses will not be 
heavy, for each person may be induced to 
attend to his own property. The first 
requisite is some energetic man or woman, 
who, grasping the opportunity of making 





* Consult D. Ross: “Mosquito Brigades and 
How to Organize Them.” Lendon, 1902. 


himself famous in the community and 
earning its undying gratitude, appoints 
himself superintendent, without salary, 
and calls a meeting of his fellow citizens 
and neighbors to tell them of the proposed 
work. The work may, indeed, be started 
by a teacher in a schoolroom or by some 
housewife at a reading club or the sewing 
circle. In any case it will be well to in- 
terest the schocl-teachers early in the work. 
The brigade may be composed of properly 
instructed volunteers, such as_ school 
children, whose natural ambition to excel 
may be stimulated by prizes; or, better, 
it may be composed in addition or wholly 
of regularly hired men who shall work 
under the charge of a foreman or inspector. 

The first duty of such a brigade will 
be to make an inspection of the entire 
region for the breeding places of Culex 
and Anopheles. Every kind of water 
should be inspected: rubbish piles for to- 
mato cans and discarded kitchen ware; 
water pails, rain barrels, cisterns, catch 
basins, horse troughs, roadside pools, hol- 
low trees, springy ground, especially where 
there are cattle to make footprints ;* 
standing spring water,* swamps, salt- 
water marshes, edges of streams, especially 
where cattle have access to them*, edges 


of ponds and lakes, especially when grass- . 


grown.* The following waters do not 
seem to be inhabited by mosquitoes: the 
middle of the larger ponds, cold spring 
water in. dense woods, and duck ponds and 
fish ponds where the edges are abrupt 
and free from grass or footprints so that 
the fish or birds can come clear up to the 
edges. The outcome of this investigation 
should be a map showing all infested 
waters. 

Remedial measures must be thorough 
to be effective, especially in malarial re- 
gions. There are four general methods 
of treating infected waters. One is to 
do away with the water; a second is to 
smother the larve in the water by pouring 





* The starred localities are especially liable 
to breed Anopheles. 
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coal oil on it; the third is to stock the 
body of water, if large enough, with fish, 
to trim up the sides so that the fish can 
get up to the edges, and to keep off the 
cattle, as much as possible; the fourth is 
to let cat-tails, shrubbery, and trees grow 
over swampy, “springy” ground so that the 
water may be kept dark and cool. 

In and about every town there is a great 
deal of water standing as a result of 
carelessness and shiftlessness. The water 
in the refuse heaps may well be emptied 
in the original inspection. The water that 
stands in vacant lots should be drained 
away. The principle of draining has 
lately been applied with great success to 
the extensive salt marshes of our Atlantic 
seaboard. Where the water can not be 
spared, as in many rain barrels, it should 
be covered by oil and the water drawn off 
from the bottom. Rain barrels and cis- 
terns supply most of the mosquitoes of 


small towns. The best fish to stock ponds 
with are gold-fish and top-minnows. But 
fish are useless unless the edges of the 
pond are kept clean. Springy ground that 
can not well be drained may be rendered 
safe and at the same time a place of beauty 
by restoring the natural dense vegetation. 
Man has largely brought the evil of ma- 
laria upon himself by his rapaciousness 
in the destruction of forests. By assisting 
nature to cut off the sunlight from wet 
ground we may exclude the malarial 
mosquito and increase the beauty as well 
as the health of our surroundings.* 





* Those who plan to take part in this warfare 
against the mosquito will gain assistance from 
the following books, besides those already re- 
ferred to: Howard: “Mosquitoes”; New 
York, 1901. Report on Plans for the Exter- 
mination of Mosquitoes on the North Shore 
of Long Island Between Hempstead Harbor 
and Cold Spring Harbor; New York, W. T. 
Cox, 49 Wall street, 1902. 


How Two Towns Were Improved 





CTUAL experience counts for so 
much in this campaign for civic 
betterment that THE CHavTAv- 
quan believes the following let- 
ters will be of service in helping 

others to do what the writers have 

accomplished. 





DECORATION OF A OITY STREET 


It may seem out of place and a useless 
waste of money and time to decorate a 
street with plants and flowers, but such 
was not the case in a portion of the city 
where I lived. The work bound together 
all who had anything to do in the deco- 
rating of this one street, the rich and poor, 
the merchant and mechanic. All seemed 
pleased and in one family, even the street 
urchin, “as we call him,” seemed to be 
changed as he passed along this street, 
for he did not molest anything. Out of 
the confusion and disorder, which is seen 
in most every street, neatness eembined 


with tastefully arranged beauties of God’s 
creation was the result. 

The street is one hundred feet wide, and 
the part decorated is one mile long. Six 
feet from the edge of the lot the space is 
devoted to a grass plot; in the center is a 
row of trees thirty-two feet apart; then 
comes an eight-foot sidewalk. Care was 
taken by each resident to have this built 
perfectly straight and on a perfect grade. 
Then six feet more of a grass plot, with a 
row of trees in the center thirty-two feet 
apart. The trees on this row were placed 
between the trees on the row opposite the 
sidewalk. The grass plots were made by 
taking our native sod and sodding these 
strips each side of the sidewalk. Next 
came the driveway or street for vehicles 
sixty feet wide to the sidewalk. on the 
opposite side of the street. 

When the street commissioner had the 
street all leveled and graded a few resi- 
dents thought they would plant a few 
flowers in the spaces beside the sidewalk. 
Next year they interested a few more to 
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do the same, and the result was so suc- 
cessful that there was organized a street 
decoration society, and all living along 
the street for one mile joined the society. 
Some were poor and not able to improve, 
and some lots were vacant, but so as to 
make no break in the decoration a fund 
was raised to help those out, and a com- 
mittee was elected to make suggestions to 
assist those who did not know how to 
tastefully arrange to care for their 
plants, and also to care for those vacant 
lots joining non-residence vacant lots, and 
also to see that the decoration should not 
be of an objectionable nature to mar the 
beauty of arrangements. The next move 
was to appeal to the city fathers for a man 
whose duty was to keep the grass closely 
clipped, to take care of and dispose of all 
rubbish accumulating on the street, to 
repair damages accidentally done, and to 
act as a park police; this latter office was 
hardly ever exercised, for the beauties of 
the street were its best protection. Beds 
of different designs were cut out of the 
sod on each side of the sidewalk. These 
were set with foliage and plants and flow- 
ers arranged as each resident saw fit, and 
each was cared for by the same. So good 
has come out of disorder and bound to- 
gether the people in one fine enterprise. 
GeorcE E. Burcu. 
Montrose, Colorado. 


HOW A VILLAGE WAS IMPROVED 


There is only one Weedsport in the 
United States. 
lage was famous for its baseball club, its 
beer, and its barbarous, tumble-down, run- 
to-seed appearance. Today its baseball 
club is as famous as ever; but beer has 
ceased to be king, and Weedsport is known 
far and wide as one of the most beautiful 
villages on earth. 

How has the change been made? Not 
easily, let me say, no, indeed. It was work, 


Thirty years ago the vil- . 
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hard, never-say-die work that did it. But 
it was work that paid. At the outset the 
village was full of old wooden buildings, 
and even on the business streets many 
of them had fallen into decay. The streets 
were unpaved and unlighted, and the road- 
ways were deep with mud or heavy with 
dust, according to the season—for the 
village was without waterworks or sewer- 
age. Every house was fronted by a fence, 
each differing from its fellow only in 
hideousness. And these eyesores were 
necessary, because stock of all classes 
roamed the streets at will. One winter’s 
night an alarm of fire was sounded. The 
only protection was an antiquated, man- 
killing hand-engine. Thus, when day- 
light came, the business part of the village 
was in ashes. But the: fire proved a 
blessing. By dint of hard labor capital 
was secured, and handsome brick blocks 
rose on the site of the former rookeries. 
Then, gradually, the people began to wake 
up. Stock running at large was im- 
pounded, and the fences were taken down 
one by one. Here and there somebody 
took a neglected yard in hand, and lawns 
began to appear, to be followed in time by 
blossoming shrubs and flowers. After a 
long, bitter fight with old fogyism electric 
lights and waterworks were introduced. 
And then the awakening of a sudden love 
for the beautiful made the village blossom 
forth with a loveliness in which all take 
first pride. The material gain has been 
great. “Ugliness and disorder always 
mean material gain forfeited if not actual 
money actually lost.”- And the reverse, 
naturally, means actual gain. So it has 
been in Weedsport. Property has doubled 
in value since the old “tumble-down” 
days, and this increase was brought about 
almost wholly by the simple method of 
making our homes beautiful. 
C. F. TowNsEnD. 
Weedsport, New York. 


RECENT BETTERMENT LEGISLATION 


A great mass of legislation is introduced 
into the governing bodies of the different states 
every year—introduced and buried—but there 
is a solid residuum of progress in the direction 
of civie betterment. The review of legislation 


for 1902, issued by the New York State Library, 
digests and classifies 5,000 pieces of legislation, 
among which the following may be cited as 
bearing especially upon improvement subjects: 

A significant increase in the number of de- 
partments, boards, and commissions for the in- 


spection, supervision or regulation of different 
kinds of activity is noted in the legislation. 
Some of these amount only to a redistribution 
of function, but almost all, it may be said, 
have been created for the protection of public 
health and in the interests of personal 
safety, of agriculture or of labor. Mary- 
land establishes a board of undertakers, 
a board of embalming examiners, and a 
board of pharmacy; Ohio organizes a state 
board of horseshoeing examiners in the interests 
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of agriculture; Rhode Island establishes a state 
board of public roads; New Jersey, a state 
board of veterinary medical examiners, and 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and New Jersey, boards 
of oyster commissioners. Maryland authorizes 
a state library commission and a free library 
commission; Virginia provides for a state li- 
brary board; Mississippi forms a department 
of archives and history, Massachusetts a state 
board of publication. 

The tendency toward centralization of ad- 
ministrative authority is evident in the legisla- 
tion of 1902, a number of offices and com- 
missions being merged ix function with 
larger administrative bodies, particularly in 
Massachusetts and New York. 


CUSTODY OF CHILDREN 


Massachusetts makes necessary the approval 
of a child over fourteen before adoption; New 
Jersey makes petition to the orphan’s court with 
the consent of parents or guardian and the child 
itself (if over fourteen) necessary for the 
adoption or custody of children. 


LIQUOR LEGISLATION 


There would seem to be a weakened public 
faith in prohibitory laws. Vermont repeals its 
prohibition law. The national house of repre- 
sentatives passes a bill (at this date the senate 
has taken no action) giving each state “juris- 
diction over imported liquors the moment they 
arrive at the state line, both before and after 
delivery.” Kentucky forbids the traffic in liquor 


in any manner in localities where a vote in favor 
of prohibition has been passed; Louisiana vests 


in police juries the entire regulation or prohi- 
bition of the sale of liquor; Ohio amends the 
penalty for Sunday selling; Texas increases the 
penalties for keeping a “blind tiger”; South 
Carolina revises somewhat her state dispensary 
law; Iowa, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Virginia, Mississippi, and New Jersey make 
more or less radical modifications in the ad- 
ministration of their excise laws. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND’ SAFETY 


No new state board of health has been ereated 
during the year, and Arizona, Georgia, Idaho, 
and Oregon still remain the only states or terri- 
tories without such a board. The centralization 
in sanitation is illustrated by laws passed in 
Maryland, Iowa, Ohio, New Jersey, which give 
much larger powers to state regulation ies. 
Georgia is developing her local sanitary organ- 
ization, and Louisiana and Virginia provide for 
licensing of plumbers and the regulation of 
— and drainage. Iowa revises her health 
aw so that it now compels the local boards of 
health to provide isolation in cases of smallpox 
or other contagious diseases. New Jersey ap- 
propriates ten thousand dollars for the inves- 
tigation of the mosquito problem in the state. 
Massachusetts, New York, and New Jersey make 
appropriations for sanitariums for tuberculosis 
patients, and Maryland and Ohio appoint com- 
missions on establishing sanitariums. Virginia 
forbids expectoration in electric cars, Maryland 
in railroad passenger cars, and the latter state 
empowers trainmen to make arrests; Rhode 
Island passes a strict regulation for the smoke 
nuisance in cities of over 150,000 inhabitants; 
New York compels cities to provide their 
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“garbage crematories with every appliance 
necessary to prevent nuisance.” 


FOOD ADULTERATION 


During the year 1902, the progress ef food 
legislation is marked by an attempt to secure 
uniformity throughout the states. The federal 
law as to oleomargarin is amended to increase 
the tax. New York, Maryland, and Iowa also 
amend their oleomargarin laws. Massachu- 
setts, New York, Maryland, Ohio, and New 
Jersey modify their general food laws in the 
direction of closer inspection of manufactured 
products. 


ROADS 


Legislatures being in session in only thirteen 
states during 1902, there was comparatively 
little legislation affecting roads. South Caro- 
lina and Mississippi enact general road laws. 
California, Minnesota, Rhode Island, and Mas- 
sachusetts pass laws giving increased powers to 
already constituted state boards in constructin 
and maintaining state highways; Mississippi 
authorizes county boards of supervisors to bor- 
row money for improving roads, and in New 
York, Iowa, and Kentucky the road district 
system is elaborated. 


FORESTRY 


Seven laws bearing on state forest legislation 
are passed. New York provides for the estab- 
lishment of a state park on Long Island, and 
New Jersey passes a fire law. Ohio, Rhode 
Island, and Louisiana provide more stringent 
measures for preventing the destruction of 
game and the theft and misuse of timber. 


PROTECTION OF GAME 


Game protection receives consideration in 
seventeen states, and congress passes a game 
law for Alaska. 


GENERAL LABOR LEGISLATION 


No labor bureau was established in 1902, but 
Kentucky adds a labor inspector to her bureau 
of agriculture and statistics. There has been 
some legislation touching child labor. Mary- 
land advances the age at which factory employ- 
ment may begin to fourteen years, and prohibits 
the employment of children under sixteen in the 
manufacture or sale of liquors. Kentucky for- 
bids the employment of children under fourteen 
in factories, workshops or mines except with 
the consent o1 the county judge. Ohio does not 
permit children under fourteen to work in 
factories, stores or other places during school 
term, and only permits them to do other work 
when schools are not in session. Massachusetts 
requires all illiterate minors employed after 
the legal school age to attend night school. 
Rhode Island and Louisiana reduce the permis- 
sible time maximum for women and children 
employed in factories from sixty to fifty-eight 
hours a week. In the matter of employers’ 
liability laws, Virginia makes railroad corpo- 
rations liable for injury to employees caused 
by negligence of agent, officer or fellow-work- 
man. Ohio does the same. Maryland abrogates 
“contributory negligence” in railways, quarry- 
ing, mining, and public works. Massachusetts 
amends her arbitration law so as to require 
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instead of permitting the state board to attempt 
to obtain settlements through arbitration. Iowa, 
Kentucky, New Jersey, Ohio, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, South Carolina, and New York pass 
laws giving increased protection to women and 
children working in factories, and making more 
strict their factory inspection system. 


CHARITIES 


A tendency to centralize authority and to 
inerease the strictness of state oversight of 
financial administration is evident in the leg- 
islation on charities. New York amends its 
state charity law, providing for a fiscal super- 
visor of state charities. Ohio provides for as- 
sistant physicians at state charity institutions. 
Iowa amplifies its appropriations for support 
to orphans. Kentucky, New Jersey, New York, 
and Ohio charge local authorities with the care 
of the sick, and compel more extensive atten- 
tion to hospitals. Minnesota, Ohio, South Caro- 
lina, and Massachusetts make further provisions 
for the education of the dtaf, dumb, and blind. 


DEPENDENT AND NEGLECTED CHILDREN 


Iowa, Kentucky, New Jersey, and Virginia 
define the duties and powers of state authorities 
with regard to delinquent and dependent 
children. 


SCHOOLS 


A number of acts and amendments extend or 
reinforce state control of schools. Virginia, 
Louisiana, New Jersey, South Carclina, Wis- 
consin, and Washington increase the powers of 
the state superintendents of public instruction. 
Ohio further defines high school curricula. Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, and Texas reorganize school dis- 
tricts. Ohio, Massachusetts, New York, Cali- 
fornia, and Connecticut make new provisions 
for the extension of secondary education, and 


authorize additional taxation to support it. 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
Louisiana, Virginia, lowa, Maryland, and Cali- 
fornia improve and extend their normal school 
system. Massachusetts creates a commission 
to investigate methods of supporting public 
schools. Kentucky extends the bonding priv- 
ileges for graded schools to small cities and 
towns and school districts. Missouri and West 
Virginia amend their constitutions in the in- 
terest of public school appropriations. Ohio 
and Rhode Island increase the number of days 
during which attendance at school is compulsory. 


LIBRARIES AND HOME EDUCATION 


General library laws to the number of thirty- 
one are passed in twelve states. Georgia and 
Kentucky enact new laws for establishment and 
maintenance. New York, Georgia, Kentucky, 
and New Jersey adopt regulations making for 
more efficient organization. Iowa and Ken- 
tucky permit taxation for public libraries. 
Twenty-one states have now established library 
commissions, Maryland joining during the past 
year. Noteworthy improvements and progress 
have. been made in the traveling library system 
in Ohio, Michigan, New Jersey, and Iowa. New 
York, Wisconsin, and Indiana have summer li- 
brary schools. The state library association 
of Illinois is incorporated and undertakes the 
work of a library commission. Maryland, New 
Jersey, Iowa, and‘New York make appropria- 
tions for the expenses of commissions. Rhode 
Island, Louisiana, and Mississippi increase their 
appropriations for hbrary work. 


MUNICIPAL FUNCTIONS 


An entire new municipal code is passed by the 
Ohio legislature. Rhode Island, Indiana, South 
Carolina, and lowa provide for state appointed 
police boards. New Jersey establishes a board 
of sewerage and drainage commissioners. 


A PARTIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CIVIC PROGRESS 
COMPILED BY E. G. ROUTZAHN 


Field Secretary American League for Civic Improvement. 


The increasing attention given to the varied 
phases of civic improvement is notably evident 
in the wealth of book and periodical literature 
on the subject. The following bibliography is 
intended to give a general survey of the broad 
field, with “guide-posts” directing the student 
and worker to the more significant features of 
the outlook. Some titles have been included be- 
cause (1) they are easily accessible, or (2) 
suggestive of special developments, or (3) the 
only references of their class. Correspondence 
regarding these titles may be addressed to the 
American League for Civic Improvement, 5711 
Kimbark avenue, Chicago. More complete sub- 
ject lists can be furnished, and many valuable 
publications will be secured upon request of 
league members. Single session and course pro- 
gram outlines are prepared, and valuable refer- 
ence and illustrative material supplied through 
the league’s “clearing house” headquarters in 
Chicago. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


“Reading List on Village Improvement.” F. 
L. Rathbone. (Prepared for Pratt Institute 
Free Library, March, 1903.) 

“Bibliography of Municipal Administrations 
and City Conditions.” Robert C. Brooks. (Con- 
tinued up to date in the quarterly issues of 
Municipal Affairs, New York.) 

“Bibliography of Village Improvement and 
Kindred Topies.” J. M. Good. CHAUTAUQUAN, 
32: 317-319 (1900). 

“Societies Which Have Done Some Definite 
Things to Improve a Community’s Appearance.” 
Charles Mulford Robinson. See foreword in 
“Improvement of Towns and Cities.” 

Municipal, public school, and other art 
leagues in American Art Annual. (Noyes, 
Platt & Co.) 

A summary and index of legislation, annual 
(New York State Library). 
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Review of legislation, annual (New York 
State Library). 

See also Poole’s Index, Cumulative Index, 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, Cumu- 
lative Book Index, United States Catalogue, 
Catalogue of United States Documents, Monthly 
List of Publications (United States Department 
of Agriculture), Charities (“Magazines of the 
Week’’), THE CHAUTAUQUAN (“Round Table,” 
October, 1902-April, 1903; “Survey of Civic 
improvement,” May, 1903; ibid). 


GROWTH OF THE MOVEMENT 


A short history of the National League of 
[mprovement Associations in “The How of 
Improvement Work.” J. M. Good. 

“A Decade of Civic Betterment.” Charles 
Zueblin, in “Nation-Wide Civic Betterment.” 

“The Great Civic Awakening.” J. Horace 
MeFarland, Outlook, 73: 917 (April 18, 1903). 

Some objects in which town and neighbor- 
hood improvement associations and other organ- 
izations are interested, in “The How of Im- 
provement Work.” 

Corresponding Secretary’s Report, 1901-2. E. 
G. Routzahn, in “Nation-Wide Civic Better- 
ment.” 

“Classification of American organizations, in 
“Nation-Wide Civic Betterment.” | 


THE CITY AND ITS IMPROVEMENT 

“The Coming City.” R.T. Ely. (Crowell.) 

“The Twentieth Century City.” Josiah 
Strong. (Baker & Taylor.) 

“The Improvement of Towns and Cities.” 
Charles Mulford Robinson. (Putnams.) “The 
practical basis of civie esthetics.” 

“The Growth of Cities.” E. J. James. 
(American Academy.) 

“Modern Civic Art.” Charles Mulford Rob- 
inson. (Putnams.) “Philosophical reflection 
and historical survey added to artistic criticism 
and suggestion.” 

“American Municipal Progress.” Charles 
Zueblin. (Macmillan.) A comprehensive sur- 
vey of municipal activities. 

“The Work of Civic Improvement.” J. M. 
Good. (American League for Civie Improve- 
ment.) A sketch of actual achievement in vil- 
lages, towns, and cities. 

“The How of Improvement Work.” J. M. 
Good. (American League for Civic Improve- 
ment.) Illustrates methods by relating actual 
experiences and accomplishments. 

“The Twentieth Century City.” (American 
League for Civic Improvement.) Contains de- 
tailed account of the proceedings of tne Buffalo 
convention, with addresses, reports, and other 
data. 

“Nation-Wide Civic Betterment.” (American 
League for Civic Improvement.) A report of 
the third annual convention of the American 
League for Civie Improvement. 

“Art of Public Improvement.” W. C. Rob- 
bins. Atlantic Monthly, 78: 742 1896). 

“What Organization Has Done for St. Louis.” 
Mrs. Louis Marion McCall, in “Nation-Wide 
Civie Betterment.” 

“Harrisburg’s Advance.” J. Horace McFar- 
land, in “Nation-Wide Civic Betterment.” 

Municipal Affairs. New York. 

Municipal Journal and Engineering. New 
York. 

Municipal Engineering. Indianapolis. 

Public Improvements. New York. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


“The, Arts and Crafts Movement.” R. F. 
Zueblin. CHAUTAUQUAN, 36: 57 (October, 
1902-June, 1903.) 

“The Workshop and School.” O. L. Triggs. 
Craftsman, October, 1902. 

“The New Industrialism.” 
Craftsman, November, 1902. ° 

“The Revival of the Lesser Arts in Foreign 
Countries.” (Trans.) Irene Sargent. Crafts- 
man, November, 1902. 

“The Fireside Industries of Kentucky.” 
Craftsman, January, 1902. 

“Abnakee Rugs.” H. R. Albee. 
New Hampshire. ) 

“The Artists’ Colony at Darmstadt.” W. 
Fred. International Studio, November, Decem- 
ber, 1901, January, 1902. 

“Artistic Possibilities of the European Im- 
migrants.” Jane Addams. “Arts and Crafts 
in the Home.” Mrs. Martin Sherman. “Arts 
and Crafts in the School.” Miss M. E. J. Col- 
ter. “The Tool, the Machine, and the Man.” 
G. W. Weitbrecht. In “Nation-Wide Civic 
Betterment.” 

The Craftsman. Syracuse, New York. 

Handicraft. Boston. 


Oo. L, Triggs. 


(Pequaket, 


CIVIC FUNCTIONS OF THE CHURCH 

“Social Aspects of Christianity.” R. T. Ely. 
(Crowell. ) 

“Social Salvation.” 
(Houghton, Mifflin. ) 

“As to the Moral Effect of Beauty.” Louis 
E. Vaa Norman. Home and Flowers, April, 
1902. 

“Citizens in Training.” A. R. Wells. (United 
Society of Christian Endeavor.) 

“City Government and the Churches.” C. F. 
Dole. (National Municipal League.) 


Washington Gladden. 


“Civie Religion.” Washington Gladden. 
(National Municipal League.) 
See also Rural Improvement. 
LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 
“A Library Primer.” J.C. Dana. (Library 


Bureau. ) 

“Books and Libraries.” J. R. Lowell, in 
“Democracy and Other Essays.” 

Report of Committee on the Relation of - 
Public Libraries to Public Schools. National 
Educational Association. 

“Hints to Small Libraries.” W. W. Plummer. 
(Lane. ) 

“The Traveling Library as a Civilizing 
Force.” J. M. Good. CHAUTAUQUAN, 36: 65 
(October, 1902). 

“How Chautauqua Circles Have Promoted 
Publie Libraries.” CHAUTAUQUAN, May, 1902. 

Public Libraries. Chicago. 

Library Journal. New York. 

Reports of the several state libraries, library 
commissions, and library committees of federa- 
tions of women’s clubs. 


MUNICIPAL ART 


“Municipal Art.” L, F. Perkins. CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, 36: 516 (February, 1903). 

“Public Art the Test of Greatness.” Munici- 
pal Affairs, March, 1902. 

“The Beautifying of Our Cities.” F. S. Lamb, 
Craftsman, July, 1902. 

“Popular Art in Belgium.” 
fairs, 2: 14-23 (1898). 


Municipal Af- 
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LINANE CLEANS STRAW HATS 





Don’t throw away a good hat. because it is no longer bright. 
Straw hats look old and dingy when they are only stained by 
soot, dust and dampness. Use Linane and your hat will look 
as it did when new. 






























Linane Will Keep Straw Bright 


One box contains eight powders—one powder will clean a hat. It is the 
only genuine and reliable straw hat cleaner. Beware of imitations. You can 
buy Linane of your home druggist. Accept no substitute. 

We senG a box oy mail, postpaid, for 25 cents. 


HIGGINS DRUG CO., Citizens’ Bank Building, Springfield, Ohio. 
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“Civie Treatment of Color.” F. 8. Lamb. 
Municipal Affairs,-2: 110 (1898). 

“Communal and Civic Beauty.” Current Lit- 
erature, May, 1901. 

‘‘Beauty in Buildings.” Barry Parker. Crafts- 
man, June, 1902. 

“Municipal Seulpture.” C. A. Lopez. Mu- 
nicipal Affairs, fall issue, 1901. 

“Making Stations Attractive.” D. B. How- 
land. World’s Work, March, 1901. 

“The Municipal Art and Science Exhibit at 
St. Louis.” Charles Mulford Robinson. 
Criterion, March, 1902. 

“Washington, the Beautiful.” W. E. John- 
son. Home and Flowers, April, 1902. 

“The Architectural Future of Chicago.” D. 
H. Perkins. “Architecture, Signs and Fixtures.” 
Albert Kelsey. In “Nation-Wide Civic Better- 
ment.” 

“Municipal Art as a Subject of Study in 
Schools and Colleges.” Proceedings of the Bos- 
ton Conference for Good City Government. 
(National Municipal League.) 

See also Parks, Public Nuisances, Village 
Improvement. 

MUNICIPAL REFORM 


“The Municipal Problem.” C. R. Woodruff. 
CHAUTAUQUAN, 36:.177 (November, 1902). 

“A Municipal Program.” (National Munici- 
pal League.) 

“Municipal Reform in Practice.” E. W. 
Bemis, in “Nation-Wide Civic Betterment.” 

“Charter Needs of a Great City.” B.S. Coler. 
Review of Reviews, June, 1902. 

“The Redemption of the Chicago City Coun- 
cil.” G. C. Sikes. Christendom, May 9-June 
13, 1903. 

“Municipal Government in Great Britain.” 
Albert Shaw. (Century Co.) 

“Municipal Government in Continental Eu- 
rope.” Aibert Shaw. (Century Co.) 

Publications of the National Municipal 
League, Philadelphia. 

Bibliography. CHAUTAUQUAN, 36: 182 (No- 
vember, 1902). 

Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Philadelphia. 

Municipal Affairs. New York. (With cur- 
rent bibliography.) 

Municipal Affairs. St. Louis. (Local, but 
of value elsewhere. ) 

“City and State.” Philadelphia. (Local and 
general.) 

Good Government. New York. (Civie service 
reform. ) 

Midland Municipalities. Marshalltown, Iowa. 


PARKS AND OUTDOOR ART 


“Art Out-of-Doors.” Mrs. Schuyler van 
Rensselaer. (Seribner’s.) 7 

“Garden and Park.” Eugene Schoen. Crafts- 
man, April, 1903. 

“How to 2lan the Home Grounds.” Samuel 
Parsons, Jr. (Doubleday.) 

“Parks and Tree Planting.” F. W. Kelsey. 
Municipal Affairs, fall issue, 1901. 

Park and Cemetery. Chicago. 

Country Life. New York. 

House Beautiful. Chieago. 

House and Garden, Philadelphia. 

See also Municipal Art, Village Improvement. 


PRESERVATION OF NATURE AND HISTORIC PLACES 


“Historic and Scenie Preservation in Amer- 


ica.” E. H. Hall. CHaTauquan, 37: 284 
(June, 1903). 

“Our National Parks.” John Muir. (Hough- 
ton.) 

Reading List. CHAUTAUQUAN, 37: 306 (June, 
1903). 


IRRIGATION AND ECONOMIC FORESTRY 


“Irrigation in the West.” W. E. Smythe. 
Review of Reviews, January, 1902. 

Many publications issued by Geological Sur- 
vey and Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
“First Book of Forestry.” Filibert Roth. 
(Ginn. ) 

Seven brochures on forestry topics. C. A. 
Shenck. (Supplied by American League for 
Civie Improvement.) 

Publications in great variety, Bureau of For- 
estry, Washington, D. C. 

See also Rural Improvement. 


PUBLIC NUISANCES (SMOKE, ADVERTISING) 


“Smoke Abatement.” An authoritative popu- 
lar statement. C. H. Benjamin. Outlook, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1902. 

Dr. Ohage’s smoke campaign, in “Nation- 
Wide Civie Betterment.” 

Proceedings of American Park and Outdoor 
Art Association. (Rochester, New York.) 

Reports of Municipal Art Society of Chicago. 

See also Municipal Art. 


PUBLIC RECREATION (GYMNASIA, PLAYGROUNDS, 
BATHS, ETC.) 


“Educational Playgrounds.” 8S. V. Tsanoff. 
Home and Flowers, May, 1902. 

Periodical references, vacation schools, and 
playgrounds: 

“Vacation Playgrounds in Denver.” - Char- 
ities, rev., 8: 443-4. 

“Vacation Schools and Playgrounds.” S. H. 
Stewart. Outlook, 62: 798-801 (August 5). 

“Summer Playgrounds for Children.” J. Lee. 
Charities, rev., 6: 176-82. 

“Movement for Small Playgrounds.” Sacie 
American. American Journal of Sociology, 
4: 159-70. 

“Children’s Playgrounds in Philadelphia.” 
Public Opinion, 24: 590. 

“Municipal Playgrounds in Chicago.” Charles 
Zueblin. American Journal of Sociology, 4: 
145-58. 

“Chicago Commons.” Charities, rev., 4: 

2-3 


“Chicago Commons, a Christian Settlement.” 
John B. Gavit. Our Day, Chicago, February, 
1897, pp. 39-44. 

“Constructive and Preventive Philanthropy.” 
Joseph Lee. ( Macmillan.) 

“American Municipal Progress.” Charles 
Zueblin. (Maemillan.) 

See also School Extension. 


RURAL IMPROVEMENTS (ROADS, SCHOOLS, 
CHURCHES, HOMES) 


“The Good Roads Movement.” Martin Dodge. 
Review of Reviews, January, 1902. 

Good roads publications in great variety. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Good Roads Magazine. New York. 

“Tree Planting and Rural Schoolhouses.” De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

“Tdeal Public Schools and the Ornamentation 
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TRISCUIT is unexcelled as a 
food for children, because it 
contains all the elements o 
Whole Wheat, which go to prop- 
erly nourish the whole body. 
Wheat contains the properties 
to make bone, teeth, muscle, 
in fact covery part of the body. 

TRISCUIT 


1s 
NATURE’S FOOD 


electricity. 


BY 
NATURE’S PROCESS 


Cleaned, 


With Cheese or Fruit Preserve 


production, 
made possible by @ 
that other great 
achievement, 
application of electricity; 
g Triscuit is made and baked by 


bo 
With Cocoa or Other Drink. 

Composed of the whole wheat 
berry God’s perfect gift to man. 
Not touched by human hands Triscuit can be used as a 
duringthe processof manufacture. Bread, Toast, Wafer or Crack- 

filamented, 
and baked by electricity. 





TRISCUIT, the 
highest achieve- 
ment known to the fm 
science of food 


18 ene 
NN eco 


\S gE ee 

As a Bread or Toast 
for TRISCUIT is.a neat, compact 
form of filamented wheat, its 
shape and size making it con- 
venient to be carried wherever 
you may go, and to be used at 
anytime. Triscuit is an all- 
day food for everybody, and 
contains the properties forsound 
teeth, perfect digestion, and an 
entirely healthy body in accord 
with Nature’s laws. 


the 


formed er. Delicious with Cheese, 
Fruit, Preserves, etc. 


Placing Triscuit in warming oven a 
few moments will renew crispness. 


Send for descriptive booklet FREE. 
The Natural Food Company, 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





SOLD AT PAR ($100.00) 
Send for Prospectus to-day. 


W.L. DOUGLAS 7% STOCK 


SAFEST INVESTMENT IN AMBRICA 


Less then $150,000 of the Issue of $1,000,000 Preferred 7% Stock of the W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. of 
Brockton, Mass., Remains for Sale in Lots of One Share or More. If you want some of this Gilt- 
Edge Stock You Must Act Quickly. Stock Pays 7% Annual Dividends, Payable Semi-Annually. 

SHARES ARE FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS EACH 


J. L. RICE, 45 Milk St., Boston. 


All stock sold during the month of April will receive 6 months’ dividend July 1, 1903. Dividends are paid January 1 and July 1. Ifyou do not want 
to wait for prospectus, send the money and certificates of stock will be sent you by return mail, 





AGENTS WANTED 


For Mrs. Gen. JOHN A. LOGAN’S 
——GRAND NEW BOOK 


THIRTY YEARS IN WASHINGTON 


It reveals the inner Life and all the Wonderful Sights and 
Scenes of our National Capital—Executive, Administrative, 
Social and Departmental; includes the Lives of all the Presi- 
dents, their wives, and every Lady of the White House from 
Washington to Roosevelt. In magnificent illustrations, fascin- 
ating interest, educational value, and rapid sales, it is the 
king of books. To men and women we offer work at home 
that pays, a book that sells, exclusive territory and fine terms. 
Freights paid and credit given. Address, 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


I CAN SELL YOUR FARM 


no matter where it is. Send description, state price and 
learn how. gst. "96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities, 
W. M. Ostrander, 1770 N. A Bidg.. Philadelphia. 


INSENG Remarkable money-mak- 

ing opportunity offered. 

Handsome Booklet oF particulars free. 
ol . 


W. E. BEVERIDGE. Baltimore. Md. 




















White Si NCH POODLES, 
ANGORA CATS, Wosdoor Eeccte Louisville. Ky. 
eer 











LEARN FROM 


Successful Men 


Study the Systems and Methods that made them 
ones. Wrap s quarter in an envelope NOW 


to 
SYSTEM — A Monthly Magazine 


pen ey 




















for three months’ trial subscription. Learn what its experts know’ sbout increasing 
sales, **bookiess”’ book- , collecting, buying, manufac- 


handling 
turing, banking, publishing, insurance, the professions. Be an up-to-date business-men 
—thoroughiy posted. Full year$1.00. THE SHAW-WALKER CO., Muskegon, Mich. 























with money “in it. No house to house canvassing 
DOCTORS BUY MEDICAL BOOKS 
as carpenters do tools, decause they need them. We 
need a few more travelers, Write at once for particulars 
to F, A. DAVIS Company, Medical Publisher< 
Dept. 1914-16 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 
the Ginseng in- 


GINSENG cues 


F. B. Mills, Box 60, Rose Hill. N Y. 














Book free, telling 
how to invest in 


your money. 


sore t¥éS Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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of the School Grounds.” Youth's Companion, 
Boston. 

“How to Set Out Trees and Shrubbery and 
Hints on Rural School Grounds.” Youth’s Com- 
panion, Boston. 

“Tnstitutional Work for the Country Church.” 
Rev. ©. E. Hayward, 1900. Free Press, Bur- 
lington; Vermont. 

“The Civic Function of the Country Church.” 
Graham Taylor. CHAUTAUQUAN, 36: 274 (De- 
eember, 1902). 

“The Problem of the Rural Community with 
Special Reference to the Rural Church.” G, T 
Nesmith. American Journal of Sociology, 8: 
812 (May, 1903). Bibliography. 

“Country Church.” A. B. Bassett. (Len- 
tilhon.) 

“Beauty and Culture in the Farmer’s Life.” 
Louis E. Van Norman. Home and Fiowers, 
May, 1902. 

“The Country Woman and the Life Beauti- 
ful.” Louis E. Van Norman. Home and 
Flowers, June, 1902. 

“The Socialization of the Common School.” 
School Journal, September 20, 1902. 

“Can Rural Social Forces Be Federated?” 
Kenyon L. Butterfield. Review of Reviews, 
April, 1902. 

“Possibilities of Country Life.” Outlook, 
67: 203. 

“Codperative Country Life.” Independent, 
54: 1677. 

“The Regeneration of Rural New England.” 
Rollin Lynde Hartt. Outlook, March 3, 10, and 
17, 1900. 

“Recent Tendencies of American Country 
Life.” O. MeG. Howard, in “Nation-Wide 
Civie Betterment.” 

“The Countryman Has the Better of It.” 
(The banishment of isolation by centralized 
schools, rural mail delivery, trolley lines, and 
telephones, the evolution of new conditions.) 
W. Frank McClure. World’s Work, Octcber, 
1901. 

“Can I Make a Farm Pay?” L. H. Bailey. 
World’s Work, 1901. 

“The Riches of a Rural State.” (Social and 
political growth in a wholly agricultural com- 
munity—no manufactures, no mines, few jails, 
no public debt.) W. R. Lighton. World’s 
Work, November, 1901. 

“An Exhibit of Rural Ideas,” in “Nation- 
Wide Civie Betterment.” 

Bibliography. G. T. Nesmith. American 
Journal of Sociology, 8: 836 (May, 1903). 

References on the rural problem. Kenyon L. 
Butterfield. CHAUTAUQUAN, 36: 307 (Decem- 
ber, 1902). 

See also Irrigation and Economic Forestry, 
Village Improvement. 


SANITATION 


“Bourneville: A Study in Housing Reform.” 
J. H. Whitehouse. International Studio, Janu- 
ary, 1902. 

“The Fight for Life in Chicago.” Henry W. 
Thurston. Sketch of the sanitary history of 
the city. (Board of Education.) 

“Municipal and Household Sanitation.” M. 
N. Baker and Ella Babbitt Baker. CHauTAv- 
QUAN, 37: 164 (May, 1903). 

Publications of National Consumers’ League, 
105 East Twenty-second street, New York. 


Reports of state and local health officers and 
boards, 
See also School Extension. 


SCHOOL EXTENSION (FREE LECTURES, VACATION 
SCHOOLS, PARENTS’ ASSOCIATIONS, ETC.) 


“School Sanitation and Decoration.” Burrage 
and Bailey. (Heath.) 

“The Citizen and the Public School.” Mrs. 
W. E. D. Scott, in “Nation-Wide Civic Better- 
ment.” 

“School Gardens.” H. 8S. Clapp. Education, 
21: 522 (1901). 

See also Public Recreation, Sanitation. 


SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS 


“Social Settlements.” C. R. Henderson. (Len- 
tilhon. ) 

“Social Settlements.” Max West. Crav- 
TAUQUAN, 37: 46 (April, 1903). 

Reading List, CHAUTAUQUAN, 37: 84 (April, 
1903). 

“College, Social and University Settlements.” 
CHAUTAUQUAN, March, 1900. A selected bibli- 
ography. 

Bibliography of college, social, university, 
and church settlements. C. W. Montgomery. 
(College Settlement Association.) 

The Commons. Edited monthly by Graham 
Taylor, Chicago. 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT 


“The Town’s Opportunity.” Charles Mulford 
Robinson. Home and Flowers, February, April, 
June, August, October, and December, 1902. 
“How it may do more than the city for a more 
beautiful American life.” 

“Woman’s Work for Civic Beauty.” Mrs. D. 
N. Law, Home and Flowers, January, 1902. 
“How an Illinois town (Dixon) was improved.” 

“The Evolution of Ellabie.” Home and Flow- 
ers, 1901. 

“The Beautifying of Village and Town.” 
Sylvester Baxter, Century, April, 1902. 

“Civic Improvement: What to Do and How 
to Do It.” Sylvester Baxter, Century, May, 
1902. 

“A Model Village and Other Papers.” C. E. 
Bolton. (Page.) 

“Village Improvement and the Rush to the 
City.” Public Opinion, 25: 77 (1898). 

“Village Improvement Among the Negroes.” 
R. L. Smith, Outlook, 64: 733-736 (1900). Ed- 
itorial, 64: 146 (1900). 

See Rural Improvement, The City and Its 
Improvement. 

INDUSTRIAL 


“Factory People and Their Employers.” Ed- 
win L. Shuey. (Lentilhon.) Excellent as a 
record of experience, outlines, and practical 
plans for betterment in factories and factory 
towns. 

“Kobert Owen and Factory Reform.” Crafts- 
man, February, 1902. 

“Self-Help to Employees.” R. O. Phillips. 
World’s Work, 1: 389 (1901). 

“Domestic Service.” L. M. Salmon. (Mac- 
millan.) 

“Household Economies.” Helen Campbell. 
(Putnams. ) 

Social Service. New York. 
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Summer Season of 1903 


AT 


Chautauqua Lake 














has been inaugurated, and this noted 
resort is now the destination of many 
travelers who annually journey hither 
for the purpose of combining pleasure 
and recreation with study. The short- 
est and most direct route to Chau- 
tauqua from Central and Western 
states is via the Nickel Plate Road. 
Close connections are made at both 
Brocton and Westfield with trains 
on the J., C. & L. E. for Jamestown, 
Mayville and all pointson Chautauqua 
Lake. 

For particulars see nearest agent 
or address 


C. A. ASTERLIN, T. P. A., 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 


























THE 
FOUR - TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


MORE THAN 100 PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character is indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent issues: 


Picturesque Venezuela—I\|lustrated Frederick A. Ober 
Haunts of Eben Holden—Illustrated . Del B. Salmon 

A Journey Among the Stars—Illustrated Frank W. Mack 
In the Great North Woods—Poem . . Eben E. Rexford 
Beautiful Porto Rico—Illustrated . Hezekiah Butterworth 
In Rip Van Winkle’s Land— Poem Mirna FN 
Nature’s Chronometer—Illustrated | H.M. Albaugh 
Van Arsdale, The Platitudinarian—I}us, 


Charles Battell Loomis 
The Three Gute zneieinen - Alfred Holman 
Ancient Prophecies Fulfilled—tilus. . George H. Daniels 
The Stories the Totems Tell— Illustr’d . Luther L. Holden 
A Little Country a egememcnte . Kathleen L. Greig 
The Mazamas—lI\lustrated Will G. Steel 
When Mother Goes Away—Poem i 
A Little Bit of Holland—Illustrated 
The Romance of Reality—Illustrated . 
Samoa and Tutuila—Illustrated . 
Under Mexican Skies—Illustrated 
Niagara in Winter —Illustrated 
Little Histories—I'instrated 

Old Fort Putnam 


Joe Cone 

Charles B. Wells 
Jane W. Guthrie 
Michael White 
Marin B. Fenwick 
Orrin E. Dunlap 


a . Wiliam J. Lampton 
The Confederate White House Herbert Brooks 
TheAlamo .. ., » . John K. Le Baron 

SINGLE COPIES 5 CENTS, or 50 CENTS A YEAR 

Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 
GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher 
Room No. &8 7 East 42nd St., New York 


isla 

















Geography 

Geography is a great and essential study. 
The modern method of object teaching ap- 
plies fully as strongly to this as any other 
branch of education. The method of obser- 
vation is travel and it is well that theteacher 
of to-day employs largely his or her vacation 
period in this direction. There are, n@ doubt» 
many teachers who havé explored nearby 
surroundings and are this year thinking of 
more distant lands, some even gping to 
Europe, but many more are looking for some 
trip not so expensive, in either time or money, 
and yet want to get away from the old haunts’ 
A trip to the British Maritime Provinces 
supplies this desire. This is in reality a trip 
to a foreign country and the manners .and 
customs are of as much interest as those of 
more distant lands. Many look upon Hali- 
fax asa little London and in the country 
districts are many settlements decidedly 
foreign. In Cape Breton there are whole 
villages, the natives of which still speak in 
the Gaelictongue. The scenery, the climate, 
the people and the trip are all an education 
and inspiration in themselves. If interested, 
send for booklets describing them. Address 


A. FLANDERS, Pass. Agt., 


20 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass 
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THE CHEAPEST AND MOST DELIGHTFUL EXCURSION IN AMERICA 


The United Fruit Company’s elegant twin screw 
“*Admiral’’ steamers sail from Boston for Jamaica with- 
out stop, every Wednesday and Friday, also every week 

from Philadelphia and Baltimore. Round trip 

tickets, $60.00, including meals and stateroom 

berths. Jamaica‘is 1,588 miles from Boston, or 
a total of 3,176 miles. It takes about five days 
each way, or nearly ten 
days on shipboard. This 
is at a cost of less than 
two cents per mile, with 
meals and berths in- 
cluded. There is no 
lovelier voyage than on 
the golden Caribbean, 
among the historic 
islands where Columbus 
first landed, and to one 
of the most enchanting 
and delightful spots on 
earth. Where itis never 
very hot in summer or 
cold in winter, the ther- 
mometer varies the year 
around only between 70° 
and 80°, World-wide 
travelers all agree in 
calling Jamaica the 
“Ideal land of rest”’ 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
says itisa ‘Lost Para- 
dise.’’ For free illustrated booklet, “Tropical Holiday,’ address UNITED FRUIT CO., Long Wharf, Boston, 




























Indian Basket Weaving|| fay g2-ope 
AND USEFUL PASTIME 7: Marlin 


HIGH POWER SMOKELESS f 


FOR BIG GAME | 


with “‘Special Smokeless Steel” 
barrel hasa higher velocity and 
larger diameter than the .30 
calibre; makes a big hole and 
goes deep; usesa straight taper 
shell not liable to stick or break 

in the chamber; can be used 
with low power smokeless, 
black powder and miniature oO 
loads with best results, > 

Send 3 stamps for cur 120-page, tt 

up-to-date arms and ammuni- Sy 











EEE . tion Catalog No, A 315 
You can make these Baskets yourself and can teach MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 
your children through our instruction. NEW HAVEN, CT. 


Many women find it a lucrative employment; 
others a delightful and most satisfactory pastime. 

Complete outfit consisting of natural and colored 
Raphia, Reeds, Needles, Booklet of Illustrated In- 
structions in detail teaching you one of the most 
popular Indian weaves, and a started Basket, sent 
prepaid to any point in the United States, its pos- 
sessions, or Canada, ALL FOR $1.00. 

SB Do not fail to take one of our 

outfits to your summer resort. 


Apache School of Indian Basket Weaving 
26 Como Building, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


Send 2-cent stamp for samples and price list of basket materials 
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“Big Four” 


The 
World’s Fair Route 








FROM THE LEADING CITIES OF 






OHIO, INDIANA AND 
ILLINOIS 





ST. LOUIS 


WRITE FOR FOLDERS. 






- P. DEPPE, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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A LONG DRIVE 


means a strong body. To play well you must be well. Good golf and good 
health go together. There’s no better place to enjoy both this summer than at 


Richfield Springs, N. Y. 








The altitude is high, the air cool and bracing, the outdoor life delightful. 
For those suffering from gout, rheumatism, and nervous diseases the sulphur 
baths and springs are among the most efficacious in the world. 


A beautifully illustrated book of 128 pages, describing this and other resorts on the Lackawanna 
Railroad and containing a fascinating love story, entitled “‘ For Reasons of State,”’ sent free for 
five cents (to cover postage). Address T. W. Lez, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna 
Railroad, New York City. 
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=E~__ For 1903-04 =~ 








OR the coming year THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN will con- 
tinue the editorial policy 

which has made it admittedly 
“‘the leading exponent of the 
outlook and uplift forces in 
the life of the American 
people.’’ The distinctively 
educational features which 
connect THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
with the admirable work of 
the Chautauqua Institution 
will be of unusual interest 
and value in the numbers of 
the magazine issued during 
1903-04. 








Other features and depart- 
ments emphasize the watch- 


words of the magazine, 
‘Civic Progress,’’ ‘‘Personal 
Opportunity” and ‘‘Home 
Outlook,” The particular 
appeal of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN is to the discriminating 
reader who cares for some- 
thing more than mere enter- 
tainment in the time he has 
for reading, and it is pleas- 
ing to note the general recog- 
nition of the fact,both by the 
press and the public that it 
is essentially 


“A Magazine of Things Worth While” 








An American Year in The Chautauquan 


1903-04 is American Year in the Chau- 
tauqua Home Reading Course, and, in fit- 
ting celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, THE CHAUTAUQUAN will 
present articles on American history, litera- 
ture and life which will assist in making 
up the strongest, best, and most interesting 
course of reading Chautauqua has published 
in the twenty-five years of the C. L. S. C. 

America is making such great strides in 
material, commercial, and scientific progress, 





and her people must consider and solve such 
vital and far-reaching economic problems, 
that a mental readjustment is necessary in 
keeping pace with the rapidly changing 
conditions. Nowhere may be found such 
a clear presentation of present-day problems 
and modern conditions in American life as 
will appear in THE CHAUTAUQUAN during 
the coming year A detailed announcement 
of the leading features of the magazine 
is given in the pages which immediately 
follow. 
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How The Carefully laid editorial 
Chautauquan plans insure every reader 
Is Edited of THE CHAUTAUQUAN an 

intelligent and comprehen- 
sive understanding of a few “key topics” of 
immediate and vital interest to the people, 
around which are grouped other subjects of 
kindred nature, with current happenings 
treated in the department “Highways and 
Byways” so as to point out their relation to 
the great permanent factors involved in the 
chief subjects under consideration. 

Most people read a bit here, pick up a bit 
there, and skim an article somewhere, gaining 
only a mass of indistinct, unrelated impres- 
sions. THE CHAUTAUQUAN, by giving a com- 
paratively brief but comprehensive historical 
view of the important topics of the day, sets 
up a standard in relation to which all one’s 
reading on this subject naturally falls into 
place. The detached, floating, incomplete 
news of the hour is referred to a standard of 
comparison, gaps are filled, relative impor- 
tance is established, and the essentials are 
easily remembered through the law of asso- 
ciation. This has been aptly termed “The 
Chautauqua Method of Studying Current 
Events.” 





About The Every article or series 
Chautauquan’s of articles which appears 
Contributors in THE CHAUTAUQUAN is 

from the pen of a writer 
recognized as an authority on the subject con- 
sidered. The list of contributors to the 
columns of THE CHAUTAUQUAN contains the 
names of many who have not only recorded 
the results of some of the great movements 
of the times, but have prophesied their com- 
ing, and by personal efforts with pen and 
voice have encouraged and promoted them. 
On historical, literary, and economic subjects, 
travel,°and research, THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
does not attempt to cover everything, but 
treats the important things thoroughly, as 
an interpreter of the times. 

The pictorial features of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN are in no sense the least valuable. The 
various departments are liberally illustrated 
—“Highways and Byways” with portraits of 
men prominently before the public and car- 
toons; the Reading Journey articles with 
engravings showing the people, their home 
life, the architecture and scenic beauties of 
the countries visited, and other departments 
and articles with photographic reproductions, 
making a magazine up-to-date in every way. 








The Racial Composition of the American People 
Nine Articles—Illustrated 


By John R. Commons, secretary of the 
Taxation Department of the National Civic 
Federation; formerly professor of sociology 
at Syracuse University. 

Professor Commons is the author of “The 
Distribution of 
Wealth,” “Social Re- 
form in the Church,” 
“Proportional Repre- 
sentation,” ‘“Munici- 
pal Electric Light- 
ing,” “Representative 
Democracy,” ete. For 
the National Indus- 
trial Commission, 
Professor Commons 
traveled all over this 
country with inter- 
preters, securing in- 
formation at first 
hand from foreign- 
born residents, and 
living for varying 
periods of time in the sections of cities 
and states where the foreigners reside. 





JOHN R. COMMONS 








The race question is coming to be recog- 
nized as the fundamental problem of Amer- 
ican democracy. Immigration, during the 
past twenty years, has entirely changed in 
character, and the predominance no longer 
rests with tne Teutonic races of Western 
Europe, but with the Latin, Slav, and 
Semitic races of Southern and Eastern Eu- 
rope. The annexation of Hawaii and the 
Philippines has added a new element, the 
Malay. We have also the Indian and the 
Mongolian. 

Subjects of chapters in the series by Dr.: 
Commons are as follows: 

I. The Race Problem in General. II. 
Colonial Race Elements. III. Immigration 
of Different Races from 1820 to 1903. IV. 
Distribution of Races in the United States. 
Vv. The Negro. VI. Chinese, Indians, 
Alaskans, Filipinos, Hawaiians. VII. Wages, 
Standards of Living, Industry, and Pros- 
perity as Affected by Races and Immi- 
gration. VIII. Political and Religious 
Effects of Immigration. IX. Legislation 
and Summary. 
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The series of Reading Journey articles that 
have in the past taken its readers on such 
delightful descriptive tours through England, 
France, the Orient, and Central Europe, will 
be continued. No narratives of travel or 
descriptions of the people, customs, art, and 
architecture have ever been published that 
give to the studious reader such clear percep- 
tions and comprehensive understanding of 
what to see and why as do these famous 
reading journeys. The nine articlef in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN for 1903-04 will cover the 
following countries: 

1. British North America: Quebec and 
the Maritime Provinces. 
(Labrador), Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick. By T. G. 
Marquis, principal of Brockville Collegiate 
Institute. 

2. British North America: Ontario and 
the Great Northwest. Ontario, Manitoba, 
British Columbia, and the Northwest Terri- 
tories. By A. C. Laut, who is well known 


Reading Journey in the Borderlands of the United States 
Nine Instalments—Profusely Illustrated 


Newfoundland + 





as the author of ‘Heralds of Empire.” 

3. Alaska. By Sheldon Jackson, mission- 
ary and superintendent of instruction. 

4. Hawaii and the Philippines. 

5. Mexico. By Sarah Y. Stevenson, 
author and lecturer. 

6. Central America: British Honduras, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua, 
and Costa Rica. By Lieutenant J. W. G. 
Walker, U. S. N. . 

7. Panama and Its Neighbors: United 
States of Colombia, Venezuela, and the 
Guianas. By Charles M. Pepper, the well- 
known Washington correspondent. . 

8. In the West Indies. 

9. -Cuba and Porto Rico. By Dr. Samuel 
Lindsay, United States commissioner of 
education for Porto Rico. 

The work of securing photographs to illus- 
trate this journey in its different stages is 
already under way, and readers of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN may depend upon an un- 
usually interesting collection of views. 








American Sculptors and Their Art 
Nine Articles—Illustrated 


By William Ordway Partridge, the noted 
sculptor and author, of New York. 

Art in the United States was presented to 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN’S readers during the past 
year in nine comprehensive articles under 
the general head of “The United States as 
an Art Center.” 

This year the artistic development of 
America will be studied through the work 
of its great sculptors—a field in which 
Americans rank with the greatest of other 
nations. When international courtesy leads 





to the presentation by one nation to another 
of representative work of their leading 
sculptors it is pleasing to know that 
American genius does not suffer in critical 
comparisons, 

Special effort will be exerted to make the 
illustrative part of these articles in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN as beautiful as possible. The 
series will form one of the most attractive 
features of the magazine, which will be wel- 
comed by all readers and clubs interested in 
the study of art. 








Arts and Crafts in American Education 


Nine Articles—Illustrated 


By Katherine Elizabeth Dopp, Rho Fisk 
Zueblin, and others. 

First of all the standard magazines THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, during the past year gave 
its readers a valuable survey of “The Arts 
and Crafts Movement,” sketching its devel- 
opment abroad and at home. 

During tha year beginning with Septem- 
ber THE CHAUTAUQUAN will treat this sub- 
ject particularly as it relates to branches of 








education in the United States. These ar- 
ticles will be beautifully illustrated, and 
their character is indicated by the titles: 

1. The Relation of the Architect to the 
School. 2. Public School Art Societies. 
3. School Gardens. 4. The Place of 
Handicraft in Education. 5. Crafts for 
Children. 6. Crafts for Young People. 7. 
Crafts for Occupation. 8. Student Crafts- 
men. 9. Art Training for the Citizen. 
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The Civic Renascence 
Nine Articles—Illustrated 


By Professor Charles Zueblin, University 
of Chicago, late president of the American 
League for Civic Improvement and author 
of “American Municipal Progress.” 

The constantly grow- 
ing interest in all 
questions relating to 
efforts for advance- 
ment in the everyday 
life of the people, the 
improvement of their 
environment, the en- 
couragement of a spir- 
it of civic pride and 
plans for civic better- 
ment has called for a 
survey of the move- 
ment such as THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN here 
announces. That these 
articles from the pen 
of such ane authority 
as Professor Zueblin will cover the field fully 
and be of unusual interest and value need 
not be stated here. Whether you reside in 





CHARLES ZUEBLIN 





a rural district, village, or city there is much 
of interest and vital importance to you in 
these subjects and Professor Zueblin’s treat- 
ment of them. 

In outline the subjects to be covered 
include: Settlements. University of Ex- 
tension. Municipal Reform. Kindergartens. 
Manual Training. Vacation Schools. Arts 
and Crafts. Self-Government. Libraries. 
Recreation. The Growth of Municipal Func- 
tions. The World’s Fair of 1893. Metro- 
politan Boston. Greater New York. The 
Harrisburg Plan. Washington Improve- 
ment. Rural Improvement. Village Im- 
provement. Parks, City, Country, State, and 
National. The titles of the nine articles are: 
The New Civie Spirit. 

The Training of the Citizen. 
The Making of the City. 
“The White City” and After. 
Metropolitan Boston. 
Greater New York. 

The Harrisburg Plan. 
Washington, Old and New. 
The Return to Nature. 
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Stories of American Promotion and Daring 


By Archer Butler Hulbert, author of 
“Historic Highways of America,” “The 
Queen of Quelparte,” etc. 

Mr. Hulbert’s study 
of the development of 
modes of travel and 
transportation, from 
the buffalo trails to 
the modern transcon- 
tinental railway lines, 
led him into hitherto 
unexplored fields, and 
revealed a rich mine 
of entertaining his- 
tory of the great 
schemes for internal 
development of this 
country. Many of the 
enterprises disclosed 
by his research are 
quite as typical of the 
American spirit as are the present-day 
projects and combinations ¢ mmonly sup- 
posed to be new and original. 





ARCHER BUTLER 
HULBERT 








The first of these stories will show “Wash- 
ington as a Typical Promoter.” Succeeding 
instalments will portray not only the per- 
sonalities of great developers of natural 
resources, but will give true accounts of: the 
motives and experiences of the pilgrims of 
the West, truly advance guards of the 
present-day developments, whose willingness 
to do and dare was quite as typical of the 
American spirit as the promoting forces 
of today. These stories will be as true 
as history and as interesting as fiction, por- 
traying incidents in the strenuous lives of ' 
the men who have made America what it is. 


MODERN AMERICAN IDEALISTS 


Under this head will appear a group of 
short illustrated life stories of practical 
Americans who have shown by their works 
the faith they had in the uplifting of hu- 
manity. Men who have had ideals above 
material success and money values, who have 
lived not for themselves alone, but for the 
encouragement and elevation of their fellows. 
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Outlines and programs and bibliographies 
for club work will be given on the subjects 
covered by the magazine. These programs 
will be found especially helpful to program 
committees and clubs studying Civie Prog- 
ress, Current Events, Art, and Travel. The 
Cc. L. 8. C. Round Table department is con- 
ducted by Miss Kate F. Kimball, executive 
secretary. 

“Nature Study” for parents and teachers, 
supplementing the “Chautauqua Junior Nat- 
uralist Club” work in Pets and Animals 
(juvenile), by Alice G. McCloskey, of the 
Cornell University Bureau of Nature Study. 

Survey of Civic Betterment—a digest of 
developments in this field conducted in co- 
éperation with the American League for 
Civic Improvement. 

Talk About Books—news of the literary 


Additional Features of The Chautauquan 









world and signed reviews with special ref- 
erence to books pertaining to the chief topics 
of the “American Year.” 

Although not always so recognized, adver- 
tising is one of the very active and impor- 
tant factors in the commercial prosperity of 
today. The effort to understand and reduce 
it to a science is attracting many bright 
minds. A series of articles showing the 
evolution of advertising and its influence in 
the distribution of products by bringing to- 
gether the buyer and seller will constitute a 
very unique and timely feature in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN this year. 

mong the articles already engaged are 
“The Effectiveness of Beauty in Advertis- 
ing,” by J. Horace McFarland, of Country 
Life in America, and “What American Ad- 
vertisers Spend,” by George B. Waldron. 














Ten Minutes a Day ‘ 


Will give you a new conception of present- 
day problems. It will so help to train your 
mind to systematic reading that you will be 
able to pursue tc advantage those branches of 
study best suited to your purposes. It makes 
no difference what your calling or occupation 
may be, you can devote ten minutes a day to 





systematic reading. Ten minutes a day de- 
voted to systematic reading along lines pre- 
sented in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, will give you a 
standard of judgment, a power of discrimina- 
tion, and a sense of proportion—in a word, an 
education that will serve to make all your 
reading of permanent value. 








Annual Subscription Price of The Chautauquan—$2.00 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, while ia itself an all-around magazine for the general reader, is 
also one of the important parts of the famous ‘‘Chautanqua Home Reading Course,” which for 
the season of 1903-04 will treat of American History, Literature, and Life, and consists of 


The Chautauquan...... , 
and four cloth-bound books as follows: 

Literary Leaders of America............. 
By Richard Burton. 


Provincial Types in American Fiction............ 


By Horace Spencer Fiske. 


The Evolution of Industrial Society-.............. 


By Richard T. Ely. 


Geographic Influences in Americam History..... 


By Albert P. Brigham. 


American Year Book of Helps and Hints.......... 


Price of Complete Course, 
Four Books, 
Chautauquan, one year, 


Book of Helps and Hints............. eevee 


see eee eeeserooeees PAP eee reer ee SeCCeSlTOs weseeee 


Reem e eee ee meee sere eens eeeees eeees O ewer esse erneee 


$2.00 


1.00 
1.28 


1.25 
-50 


$7.00 


When single books or magazines are ordered, prices are as quoted above. 


Address, THE CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Springfield, Ohio. 
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Chautauqua Home Reading Course Books, American 
Year—1903-04 


Literary Leaders of America 


By Richard Burton, 
formerly professor of 
English literature at 
the University of Min- 
nesota; now literary 
advisor of the Lothrop 
Pvblishing Company, 
of Boston. 


My. Burton is an 
exceedingly popular 
Chautauqua lecturer, 


and conducts classes 
at Chautauqua, New 
York, in the summer 
schools. Aside from 
teaching and editorial 
prominence, Mr. Bur- 
ton is also well known 
as the author of “Literary Likings,” 
“Lyrics of Brotherhood,” “Life of Whit- 
tier,” ete. 





RICHARD BURTON 


Provincial Types in American 
Fiction 

By Horace Spencer 
Fiske, lecturer at Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
This volume will con- 
stitute a fascinating 
study of American 
types as they have 
been portrayed by 
novelists whose works 
have become standard. 
Due proportion will 
be given to the prod- 
ucts of New England 
and the East, the 
South and the West. 
Aside from its popu- 
lar appeal, such a vol- 
ume must serve as a 
standard to judge all literary productions 
which profess to portray American character. 





HORACE SPENCER 
FISKE 








Geographic Influences in Ameri- 


can History 


By Professor Albert 
P. Brigham. A compar- 
atively new science of 
the relation of natural 
configuration and re- 
sources to the life and 
progress of the people. 

Among the topics 
to be presented are: 
The Eastern Gateway 
of the United States; 
Shoreline and Hilltop 
in New England; The 
Appalachian Barrier; 
The Great Lakes and 
American Commerce; 
Cotton, Rice, and 
Cane; Prairie and 
Plain; Arid Lands and Forest Reserves; 
Mines and Mountain Life; The Pacific 
Slope. 

Professor Brigham’s high standing as a 
teacher and entertaining writer along these 
lines insures an unusually attractive book 
to Chautauqua readers. 





ALBERT P. BRIGHAM 








Evolution of Industrial Society 


By Richard T. Ely. 
Dr. Ely will use the 
wealth of American 
material, which, his- 
torically speaking, 
may be said to have 
illustrated every phase 
of industrial develop- 
ment from the most 
simple conditions tv 
the most complex con- 
ditions to be found 
anywhere in the world. 
It is not too much to 
say that Dr. Ely oc- 
cupies the foremost 
position among the 
American school of 
economists, and this new study from the 
economic point of view will .be of prime 
importance to every one who cares to be 
informed concerning the great problems of 
the day. To his scholarship Dr. Ely is able 
to add those qualities of interpretation for 
the ordinary reader which make his writings 
doubly valuable. 





RICHARD T. ELY 
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OHIO. 


NATI CONSE aa ATORY of f MUSIC. estastisnen 1867 
te, Miss Clara Baur, Directress. 


Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of Foremost 
-European Conservatories. The faculty numbers some of the 
Leading Musicians and Artists of today. 
MUSIC ELOCUTION LANGUAGES 
low picet with gay home comfort oat ——— oeapeuade 
ings. e handsomest and most c letely equi ile 
s devoted to musicin America. Day and pe + stu- 








dents may enter at any time. For illustrated Catalogue, address 


Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., 


MISS CLARA BAUR 
Cincinnati, O. 




















CINCINNATI KINDERGARTEN TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL 
Under Auspices of the 
Cincinnati Kindergarten Association 
Regular Two Years’ Course 
Graduate Course, Course in Primary Teaching. 


Miss Mina B. Colburn, Principal. 
Miss Annie Lewe, President of Association. 


Linton Street, - - Cincinnati, Ohio 





GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE. $110 PerYear 
Austipburg, Ohio 
A boarding-school supported almost entirely by en- 
dowment. The oldest fitting school in Ohio, founded 
in 1827. College preparatory, music, business courses. 
Catalogue and references. 
GRANVILLE W. MOONEY, Principal. 





GLENDALE COLLEGE. 
Chartered 1854. 

Fall term begins Sept. 24, 1908. A good home with 
superior instruction. Surroundings beautiful and 
healthful. Artand Music. 

MISS R. J. DEVORE. 


Glendale, Ohio. 





ILLINOIS. 


STU DY i'corkesronoence 
LAW INSTRUCTION 


Established in 1892. 


Prepares for bar in any State. Combines the- 
ory and practice. Text books used are same as 
used in leading resident schools. Teaches law 





at your home. Three Courses—Regular College »» 
Course, Post Graduate and Business Law oe % 


Courses. Approved by the bench and bar. 
Full particulars Free. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 


SOPER SCHOOL OF ORATORY 
Of Bush Temple Conservatory. 
26th Summer Term, July 29 to August 1. 


Teachers’ Norma! Training, Professional Course, En- 
tertainers, Lecturers and Dramatic Students, Public 


CMICAC O.] 





Speaking, Pulpit Oratory, Physical Culture Delsarte. 
Ad PER, 


dress H. M. SO 
506 Bush Temple, Chicago, Illinois. 
For catalogues of Music and Languages, 
Address H. SCHMIDT. 





WATERMAN HALL. 
Fifteenth Year. 

A school for girlsand young women, under the care 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Preparatory, Aca- 
demic, College Preparatory, and Elective Courses. En- 
dowments muke reasonable rates possible. 

Rev. B. F. FLEETWOOD, D. D., Rector. 
Sycamore, Illinois. 





NEW JERSEY. 





BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Endeavors to give boys that mental, physical and 
moral equipment which will fit them for the work of the 
world. Three Courses—Scientific, Classical and English. 
No compromise on liquor, hazing or tobacco. New 
school and recitation building for coming school term. 
Write for catalogue. 

Rev. T. H. LANDON, A. M., Principal. 
Major T. D. LANDON, Commandant. 


Bordentown, New Jersey. 








MAINE. 





MISS NORTON’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR KINDERGARTNERS. 
Fourteenth year opens September 21, 1903. 


Two years’ course. For circular address 
MISS ABBY N. NORTON. 


132 Spring St., Portland, Maine. 





Northwestern University School of Oratory 
Special Advantages. We offer two private lessons and fourteen 
class lessons a week . Scholarships yielding $150 yearly, furnished 
to needy and meritorious students. Ten of the ablest instructors 
in America giving their entire time to the School. For catalogue 
address L. Cumnock, A. M., Director, Evauston, Chicago, Ill. 





Any Study Desired Taught by Mail. 


Extension courses lead to all college degrees. No resi- 
dence required. Particulars in National Magazine, 16 
pp., mailed for 10 cents. Circulars free. F. W. Harkins, 
LL. D., Chancellor NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, 151 Throop 
St., Chicago, II. 





School of Music, Northwestern University. 


Com ple*e courses of music under superior instructors, with the 
many advantages incident to a large university. Send for cata- 
logue containing full information to 

P. C. LutKry, Dean, Music Hall, Evanston, Chicago, I11. 








MISSOURI. 
Kirk wood Military Academy 
Located at Kirkwood, Mo. Opens Sept. 16th. 22nd 
year. One-half hour from World’s Fair. Its past work 
is an earnest showing of its future. Send for Catalog. 
CoL. EDWARD A. HAIGur, A. M.. 
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MARYLAND. 





The Johns Hopkins University 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


TWENTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


Beginning October 6, 1903 
Ina Remsen, President. 
Epwarp H. Grirrin, Dean of the College Faculty. 
Wituiam H. Howe, Dean of the Medical Faculty. 


Instruction 
For GrapvuaTEe STUDENTS: 
(a) In Philosophy and the Arts. (Courses for can- 
didates for the degree of Ph. D.) 
(b) In Medicine. (Courses for candidates for the 
degree of M. D.; courses for physicians.) 


For UNDERGRADUATES: 


(c) As candidates for the degree of B. A. 
(d) As special students. 


Libraries 

110,000 volumes. 
150,000 volumes. 
215,000 volumes. 


University, 
Peabody Institute, 
Pratt Library, 


Laboratories Directors 
Chemistry. Ira Remsen. 
Physics. Joseph S. Ames 
Geology and Mineralogy. William B. Clark. 
Zoology, William K. Brooks. 
Anatomy. Franklin P, Malt. 
Physiology. William H. Howell. 
Pathology and Bacteriology. William H, Walch. 
Pharmacology. John J. Abel. 
Physiological Chemistry. John J. Abel. 


Clinical Medicine. William Osler. 


Seminaries Directors 
Greek. Basil L. Gildersleeve. 
Latin. Kirby F. Smith. 
Sanskrit. Maurice Bloomfield, 
Semitic. Paul Haupt. 
German. Henry Wood. 
Romance. A, Marshall Elliott. 
English. James W, Bright. 
History. John M., Vincent. 


Political Economy. J. H. Hollander. 
Political Science. W. W. Willoughby. 
Mathematics. Frank Morley 


Physics. Joseph S. Ames. 


Undergraduate Courses (leading to B. A. 
Groups 
1. Classical 

(the ‘‘old college course’). 
Mathematical-Physical 

(leading up to engineering). 
Chemica!-Biological. 

(leading up to medicine). 
Geological-Biological. 
Latin-Mathematical. 
Historic-Political 

(leading up to law). 
Modern Languages. 


Serial Publications 
American Journal of Mathematics (vol. XXV). 
American Chemical Journal (vol. XXX), 
American Journal of Philology (vol. XXIV). 
Studiesin Historical and Political Science (vol. XXI). 
Modern Language Notes (vol. XVIII). 
Memoirs from the Biological a (vol. V). 
Contributions to Assyriology (vol. 
Terrestrial Magnetism (vol. VIII). 
University Circulars (vol. XXII). 


Programmes of the courses offered to graduate students 
in Philosophy and the Artsand in the department of 
Medicine, and also of the undergradnate or college 
courses, will be sent on application tc ““e Registrar. 
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Kee Mar College 


Music and Art ss 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Hagerstown, Maryland. 


Arrangement of courses offers wide range of study. 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Commercial, English, 
Conservatory and Art Courses. Diplomas granted and 
degrees conferred. Special attention to Oratory, and 
Elocution. Notably healthful location. Fine build- 








ings, beautiful campus for all out-door sports. Pure 
mountain water. Attractive home and social life. 
Gymnasium, Physical Culture. 52nd Session opens 
pt. 22nd. Non-sectarian. Terms moderate. For 
illustrated catalogue, address, 
The President, 





SOUTHERN HOME SCHOOL. 
A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
g15 and 917 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


MISS DUFF anp MISS PENDLETON, 
Successors to Mrs. Cory and Miss Cory. 


Founded 1842. Re-opens Oct. 1, 1903. 





ACADEMY, ROCKVILLE, MD. FOR 
BOYS. 

Its pupils have done well at the following Universities: 
Cornell, Lehigh, Princeton, The University of Virginia, 
and the ‘‘Massachusetts Institute ot Technology,” at. 
Boston. Address 

W. P. MASON, U.S. N. A., Principal. 


Rockville, Maryland. 





THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
Frederick, Md. Many distinct advantages for the high- 
er education of woman. A well-balanced course lead- 
ing to a degree. Strong in Music, Art and Elocution. 

Moderate rates. Healthful Jocation. Send for descrip- 
tive catalogue. J. H. APPLE, A. M., PRESIDENT. 





Charlotte Hall School. Ample buildings, extensive 
grounds. Healthful location 
at the historic ‘‘Cool Springs.’’ tantenasion in Mathematical, 
Business, Scientific and Classical Course. Military discipline. 
Board and tuition $160. G. M. Tuomas, A. M., Prin. 


Charlotte Hall, St. Mary’s County, Maryland. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 





GUNSTON, 
A School for Girls and Young Ladies. 
Illustrated catalogue. 
MR. AND MRS. BEVERLEY R. MASON, 


1401 Massachusetts Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. 





CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


French the language of the house. Woodley Road and 
Twentieth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Mile. L. M Bovutieny, Principal. 


Washington, D. G 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


OFFERS, beside the regular College Courses, 
Mechanical, Electrical and Civil Engineer- 
ing, Architecture, Music, Painting, Law, 
Medicine, Sociology and Pedagogy. 


OVER FORTY of the leading universities of this 
country and Europe are represented on the 
faculty of the Liberal Arts College. Tuition 
expenses are so moderate that they are less 
than the fees in some colleges where free 
tuition is given. Send for catalogue. 





For 60 Days 
Boox- A GOOD POSITION 


and a salary always await an 
expert Bd or 60 days 


KEEPING Pears 


ne charge for tuition untilwe place you 


in a payifg ition, We have the 
largest employment bureau in the 


TAUGHT =e 


yourself, and earn a larger salary, 
write for our guarantee offer and 


our Free book, “How to Succeed in 
Business,” Everyone should have it, 


‘IsBldgs.,Rochest N.Y. 

















‘Stone Upon Stone’”’ 


is not only the translation of its name, 
but describes the thorough, conser- 

vative of character and j 
ssa. given to 


‘ The Gucluing 
School for Girls [*3beryeun"° 


Special attention given to the acquirement 
of grace, dignity and refinement of bearing 
and manner. Certificate admits to leading ~~) 
Advanced courses in Art and Music. Fully equi 
-ro ogg year. Year book with views of the 

on app! 

Miss C, C. FULLER, ‘Prinelpal, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
























New York University 


Comprehends eight schools. The LAW SCHOOL 
(with Day and Evening Classes), MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE, GRADUATE SCHOOL, PEDAGOGY, 
APPLIED SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
VETERINARY COLLEGE, and ‘ OMMERCE AC- 
COUNTS AND FINANCE. For circulars address, 
THE REGISTRAR, Washington Square, New York City 





ECLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Of the City of New York. 

Excellent facilities. Chemical and Pathological Lab- 
oratories. Dispensary in the same building. For infor- 
mation and catalogue address 

G. W. BOSKOWITZ, A. M., M. D., Dean. 
239 East Fourteenth St., New York City, N. Y. 








Crane Normal Institute 
OF MUSIC 


A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR SUPERVIS(0RS 
OF MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
For circulars apply to 


JULIA E. CRANE, Potsdam, N. Y. 

















Nyack 
Military 


NYACK ON HUDSON N. Y. 
. 29 miles from New York City. 
A SELECT MILITARY 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. 
Address 
The SUPERINTENDENT. 





Academy 





THE NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

At the Dr. Savage Physical Development Institute Ltd. 
A two years’ course in physical training designed to give 
a thorough and practical preparation for men and 
women desiring to become teachers. Teaching scholar- 
ships awarded to second year pupils each year. For 
circulars — 

. L. SAVAGE, A. M., M. D., President. 


308-310 West 59th St., New York City, New York, 





THE KATHERINE L. MALTBY SCHOOL 

Regular expense $500. All theadvantagesof New York 
City. Thorough instruction. College Preparation. 
Special musical opportunities. A delightful school life. 
Liberal privileges. European summer travel. Fif- 
teenth year. 


160 Joralemon St., Brooklyn Heights, New York. 





LOWVILLE ACADEMY. 

(Both Sexes.) Healthful location near the Adiron- 
dacks. Certificate admits to Cornell, Vassar, Mount 
Holyoke, etc. Hotwater heat. Electric lights. Home 
and tuition $156 per year. Noextras. Ninety-fifth year 
begins September 9th. Address 

WM. H. PERRY, Ph. D., Principal. 


Lowville, New York. 





COLGATE ACADEMY 9, 7)"*scholarship ‘and 


high moral character; prepares for College or Scientific 
School. Gymnasium: ample grounds for athletic games. 
Fall term begins September 10. Address 

F. L. SHEPARDSON, Principal. 


Hamilton, New York. 





Franklin, New York. 69th Year. 
DELAWARE LITERARY INSTITUTE, 
Boys and Girls, $250, all courses; preparatory; special 


care of little children; ten vacancies; twelve instructors. 
Catalogue. J. EDWARD SMITH, Principal. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Haguian P. Frenca, Proprietor. 


81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
2@P"it you want a teacher or a position, write to us. 
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Belmont College 


For Young Women 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


“Beautiful for situation.” “ Possessing a advantages of 
‘near remoteness and accessible seclusion.’”’ “The location 
cannot fail to prove valuable to those who wish to recuper- 
ate and at the same time pursue their studies.” “Anational 
patronage.” ‘‘ Matchless grounds, elegant buildings, schol. 
arly faculty, and almost perfect manage ement.” “* Mature 
and responsible, cabelas a and skilful, lmont’s teaching 
force is, also, closely harmonious.” “The aang lory 
of Belmont is the excellence of its moral training, an the 
thoroughness of its intellectual discipline.” Zarly registra- 
tion necessary to secure roome, Send for handsomely illus- 
trated catalogue. 


MISS HOOD, MISS HERON, Principals. 




















NASHVILLE LAW SCHOOL INDIANA. 


Law Department of 


THE NASHVILLE COLLEGE 
(Incorporated) 


One year’s course leadsto LL. B., Diploma admits to the 
Bar, Advance courses leading to LL. M., D.C. L., and li O l a 
LL. D. Law students can attend other Departments of 


the College free. For further information, address, 


Dean Nashville Law School, Nashville, Tenn. x3) Cc bh 0 ol for Girls 




















PENNSYLVANIA. INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
Boarding and Day School. College Preparatory—General 
E (eo ag Course. Special Courses in Music, Art, Voice Culture. Na- 
tive French and German Teachers. Gymnasium. Bible 
WASHINGTON SEMINARY Study in all Depart ts. H hold Sei Send for 
Washington, Pennsylvania. Year Book. 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Sixty-seventh MISS FREDONIA ALLEN, Pu. B. Principat. 
year begins September 16th, 1903. For catalogue ad- CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 
dress Miss MARY MACDONALD and REV. J. CUMMING SMITH, D. D., Dan. 








Miss CHRISTIANA C. THOMPSON, Principals. 








BEAVER COLLEGE AND MUSICAL 
INSTITUTE. 
Fiftieth Year. 
Ideal location, strong corps of teachers, well arranged 
courses of study, best advantages in Music and Art, 


Bi A WRITIR , 


Learn Journalism and Story-Writ- 

je by mail, Send for free booklet, e 
yriting for Profit;” tells how 

to succeed as writer, and how we sell and syndicate MSS. Ifin- 





elegant ladies’ dormitory. Write for catalogue to — ~ Ky eee, send for free booklet, **Practical 
. ; roofrea ;"’ tells how 
ARTHUR STAPLES, President, NATIONAL PRESS ASS'N, 36 The Baldwin, INDIANAPOLIS 


Beaver, Pa. 


Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 

This well-known college is beautifully situated at 
Easton, Pa., on the banks of the Delaware, about 75 miles 
from New York and Philadelphia. It now offers seven 
regular courses. The Classical, Latin, and General 
Scientific are designed to afford’ a broad general educa- 
tion and special preparation for the learned professions. 
The technical courses of the Pardee Scientific Depart- 
ment supply professional training in the various 
branches of ees and Chemistry. The equip- 
ment of the College embraces more than twenty build- 
ings, consisting of recitation halls. laboratories, observa- 
tory, gymnasium, dormitories, and professors’ houses. 
The library and laboratories are well furnished with 
books and apparatus. The location is remarkably 
healthful. The provision for physical training and ath- 
letics is very complete. In writing for catalogues, or 
other information, mention THE CHAUTAUQUAN, and ad- 
dress THE REGISTRAR, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. SOUTH COLLEGE 
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VIRGINIA. 








Randolph-Macon 


Woman’s College 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 






25 
acres 
in the 
Campus 
Classed by the U.S. Commissioner of -wucation as one of 
the thirteen “‘A’’ colleges for women in the United States, 
Endowed. Four laboratories; Astronomical Observatory; 
| a a ample athletic grounds, boating course, | ete, 
Dr. J. M. Curry, the educational expert, says: “The 
FRE is in no whit inferior to the best for women in the 
U.8."" Expenses very moderate. For catalogue address, 


wM. W. SMITH, A. M., LL. D., President. 














FOR YOUNG MEN 
Eastern College and youNG WOMEN 


Thirty European and American Professors and Lecturers. Large 
attendance. Location one of the most healthful in the world. De- 
greesconferred 
—Collegiate, 
Academic, 
Bu b in “= 8 8, 
Mu , Art, 
Eloce ration. te le- 
graphy. Unde- 
nominational. 
Thoroughly 
Christian. 
Room, Board 
Tuition, full 
session, $136. 
JIS.GRUVER 
A. B., A. M., 
PRESIDENT, 
soe 5 ROYAL, 
A. 





ONE OF THE COLLEGE HALLS. 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Letters, Science, Law, Medicine, Engineering. Pied- 
mont Virginia is too high for malaria, while far enough 
South for mild winters. Session begins September 15. 
Address 

CHAIRMAN UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 
Charlottesville, Va. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
ieee SEA 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 


offers 88 courses of instruction in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, English, German, French, Spanish, Russian, 
Public 8 eaking, History and "Government, Eco- 
nomics, Psychology, Education, Theory of De- 
sign, Drawing, Music, Mathematics, Surveying, 
Shopwork, Physics, Chemistry, a Geology, 
Geography, and Physical Education. The courses 
are designed fur teachers, but are open to all 
qualified men and women. /uly 6 to August 14, 
19037. Reduced railway rates on account of the 
meeting of the National Educational Association 
in Boston. The Announcement and detailed in- 
formation will be sent on application to J. L. 
Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


N. 8, SHALER, Chairman. 























Emerson College 
of Oratory 


Charles Wesley Emerson, President. 
The dares sco = of Oratory, Literature, 
oer in America. It aims 
to a aecen in the student a knowledge 
of his own powers in expression, 
whether ode acreative thinker oran 







interpreter. A beautiful new build- 
ing. Summer sessions. Graduates 
are ht to teach Oratory, Physi- 
cal Culture, Rhetoric, Literature, 
Z Music, Pedagogy. For catalogue 
and all information apply to 

HENRY LAWRENCE SCUTHWIOCK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 
ANDOVER, 
Begins its 96th Year Sept. 16, 1903. 

For cataiogue, map, and views, fully descriptive of 
location, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and 
special facilities, 

Apply to the President of the Faculty. 


Andever, Massachusetts. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton, Place. 
Opens October 5, 1908. 
MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, Dean. 














ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A Schoc!l for Boys, Wellesley, Hills, Mass. 


To get a comprehensive idea of the school, send for circular and 
handsome booklet of views of picturesque and historic surroundings. 


DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal. 











a A Special Literature Offer #& 





Recognizing the widespread need of literature on civic betterment which is cheap 
enough to permit its general distribution, the American League for Civic Improvement 
has determined to offer its pamphlet publications in sets at the following reduced prices. 





SIN@GQ@LE SETS 
The Work of Civic improvement, Price 15c ) PFORONLY 
The How of I mprovement Work, Price 15c } 25 C 


CLUBS OF SETS 


Six Copies of each of the single sets.... .....$ 1.25 
One doz. Copies of each of the single sets ... 2.00 
Fifty Copies of each of the single sets...... 750 


One Hundred Copies of each of the single sets 12.50 





The Twentieth Century City, Price 15c 
These Reduced Prices are good for a limited time only. 





They will be made only on complete sets as indicated above 


Address the American League for Civic Improvement, 5711 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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= "lo Chastauqua. 


GO or IF YOU DON’T GO 
You Will Want to Read 


The “= Heral 


This unique daily will bring to your table the cream of the 
Chautauqua season, stenographic reports of lectures, addresses, 
sermonsand inspiring utterances from the Chautauqua platform, 
world-famous asa clearing house of ideas on the vital movements 
of the times, literary, religious, economic and educational. 

Distinguished speakers from both home and abroad will 
address Chautauquans chis season during one of the best pro- 
grams ever offered at Chautauqua. THe AsseMBLY HERALD is 
AT CHAUTAUQUA invaluable as the only means of preserving these addresses for 

future reference and study. It will contain detailed reports of 
special conferences of leading civic organizations, woman’s clubs, mission 
workers, authorities on the liquor problem, religious leaders, educators, em- 
ployes and employers. - 

Personal interviews with many of the prominent speakers and visitors 
will add much to the interest in their appearance at Chautauqua. A full 
account of the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the C. L.8.C., 
to be observed with fitting and elaborate ceremonies, and which will be his- 
toric in Chautauqua annals, should be read by every friend of Chautauqua. 

Printed at Chautauqua every week-day afternoon for fifty days this year, 
during the Assembly season, instead of forty days as heretofore, thereby 
giving its readers a more complete chronicle of Chautauqua activities than 
ever before, Taz HERALD will repay you many times the cost of a subscription. 
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AT CHAUTAUQUA 


S. 
€ OFFER No. 1. 
THE ASSEMBLY HERALD— 

For the season, 50 numbers 


—mailed, postpaid, to any 
MEI aioe a mre s us Sees $1.50 













OFFER No. 2. 


THE ASSEMBLY HERALD— 
For the season, 50 numbers $1.50 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN— 








(Subscription ‘is Ta COE 
may begin at any time ) 
Special price for both publica- 

tions, mailed to one address $2.50 
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Address, THE CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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Special Summer Offer 


PETS AND ANIMALS a Whole Year 
For 25 Cents—One-Half Price 




















is 50cents a year. We offer it toall who 

subscribe this summer for % cents a 

year. This offer will not be good 
after September Ist. 


There are thousands of homes into which 
Pets and Animals should go every month. 
We believe if we can get the members 
of these homes interested in Pets and 
Anim is for one year, that in the future we 
shall not have to offer any inducements to 
make them permanent subscribers, hence 
our offer of the journal at half price—25cents 
a year, instead of 50 cents. 

All the thousands of subscribers for 
Pets and Animals seem satisfied with it, 
just as we have been making it. We are 
not! We are going to improve it. We 
are going to make it bigger and better and 
brighter than it hasever been. In addition 
to the Cornell Nature Study matter used by 
tne Chautauqua Junior Naturalist Clubs, 
alone worth more than we ask for the 
journal, Prts and Animals contains every 
month interesting stories about animals 
and personal experiences with pets. It 
prints pictures of things children take an 
interest in and that grown folks enjoy. 


T® regular priceof Pets and Animals 

















+ tells every-day 
Pets and Animals {si cveryee 


Nature that are not told in any other 
publication. 


You Can Have PETS AND ANIMALS 


sent to your home a 
year for 25 cents, if you will subscribe for 
it before September 1, 1903. 


Agents Wanted * take subscrip- 


tions on this 
special half-price offer. Liberal commis- 
sions and premiums. 














Remit by Money Order or Registered Let- 
ter; it is the safest way. Coin or stamps, when 
sent, are at your risk. 


ADDRESS PUBLISHERS 


PETS AND ANIMALS, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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CONCISE ATLAS 


Prepared Especially for 
Reference Work with 


A Reading Journey 


In the Borderlands of the United States 


Beginning in the September Chautauquan. 


This latest of the famous Chautauqua Reading Jour- 
neys which have delighted so many readers is comprised 
of descriptive tours through the possessions of many of 
our most interesting neighbors. 


Quebec British Columbia British Honduras 

Newfoundland Northwest Territories Guatemala 

Prince Edward Isiand Alaska Salvador 

Nova Scotia Hawaii e Nicaragua 

New Brunswick Philippines Costa Rica 

Ontario Mexico Panama 

Manitoba Cuba and Porto Rico Colombia 
Venezuela 


The Concise Atlas will be of great assistance to every 
reader, and add much to the profit and pleasure to be had 
from the study of these countries. It contains a map of 
every country visited. 


Fifteen Full Page Maps 
Printed in Colors 


With much valuable information regarding the charac- 
teristics of each country, the people, climate, products, etc. 


Handy Size — Perfectly Printed — Absolutely Correct 
ONLY 25 CENTS 


Postage prepaid. 
Address, 


The Chautauqua Press, Springfield, Ohio 
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The Best 


TONIC 


When you are all tired out, fecl weak, 
sleep does not rest and the digestion 
and appetite are poor, there is no rem- 
edy so effective as Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. It is a nerve food and 
a tonic that nourishes and strengthens 
the entire system. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 


ri. ccosesall 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 
bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
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More than 10,000 
Remington Typewriters 


are used for instruction purposes in the schools 
of the United States and Canada——over 2,200 
more than all other makes of writing machines 


combined. This condition is 
created by the demand for 
Remington operators; there- 
fore it clearly reflects the 
choice of the business world. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
327 Broadway, New York 
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WITHOUT 
CHANGE 
TO 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 


FROM 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI AND CHICAGO 





SPEED COMFORT SAFETY 
Perfect Road-Bed. Magnificent Trains. Block Signals. 





Meals Served in Erie Dining and Cafe Cars 





‘Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania, the Bethesda of the 
Middle West, is on the Main Line of the Erie Railroad 





Full information, together with beau- 
tifully illustrated Chautauqua Folder 
and Cambridge Springs Booklet, can 
be obtained from any ERIE TICKET 
AGENT, or 


D. W. COOKE, 


General Passenger Agent, 
NEW YORK. 
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Link your 
Fortunes to 


The 
Prudential 


which furnishes 
Life Insurance as 
an investment for 
you and a safe- 
guard for your 


THE 


/ PRUDENTIAL 
= HAS THE 
Write for | ee STRENGTH OF 


Information Ss eg 
Dept. 23 : oe ue 3 GIBRALTAR 
The Prudential ee 

Insurance Co, 
of America 


John F. Dryden 
President 

Home Office 

Newark, N. J. 




















